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In the Senate op the United States, June 27, 1860. 
Resolved, That there he printed, for the use of the Senate, ten thousand extra copies of the Keport of Lieutenant J. C. 
Ives, Topographical Engineers, upon the survey of the Colorado ; and that five hundred copies be printed for the use of the 
War Department, and five hundred for the use of the officer commanding the expedition. 

Attest ; 

ASBURY DICKINS, Secretary. 
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LETTER FROM THE SECRETARY OP WAR. 

War Dbpaetmbnt, June 5, 1860. 
Sir- I have the honor to transmit herewith the report of First Lieutenant J. Ives, 

1st instant. 

Yery respectfully, your obedient servant, ^^^^ ^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ 

The President of the Senate. 
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LETTER TO THE OFFICER IN CHARGE OF THE OFFICE OF EXPLORATIONS 

AND SURVEYS. 

Washington, May 1, 1860. 

Sir: I have the honor to submit the accompanying report upon the Exploration of the River 
Colorado of the West. The presentation of this has been delayed until the maps of the region 
explored should be completed. A preliminary report was handed in shortly after the return 
of the expedition from the field; and during the explorations the department was kept apprised 
of their general progress. 

The main object of the work being to ascertain the navigability of the Colorado, detailed 
information upon that point was also forwarded as the examinations proceeded. It was my 
desire, in the communications referred to, rather to lay stress upon than to undervalue the 
difficulties encountered. At the same time the opinion was expressed that the delays and 
obstacles met with in the first experiment might be in a great measure avoided upon a new 
trial, conducted with the provisions that experience had suggested. 

This view has since received ample confirmation. The outbreak among the Mojave Indians, 
and the consequent movement of troops into their territory, caused the navigability of the 
Colorado, at difi'erent seasons of the year, to. be thoroughly tested. The result has been 
beyond my most sanguine estimate. The round trip between the head of the Gulf and the 
Mojave villages— which are 425 miles from the mouth of the Colorado, and but 75 miles from 
the point which I think should be regarded as the practical head of navigation— has been made 
in eight days. 

I would again state my belief that the Colorado would be found an economical avenue for 
the transportation of supplies to various military posts in New Mexico and Utah. It may be 
instanced that the amount of land transportation saved by adopting this route would be : to 
the Great Salt lake, 700 miles; to Fort Defiance, 600 miles; and to Fort Buchanan, 1,100 miles. 
The estimate contained in the hydrographic report, of the cost attending the river service, is, 
I think, a liberal one. The first organization of transportation establishments, to connect 'the 
upper part of the river with the interior of the Territories mentioned, would be attended with 
expense and trouble; but I am convinced that it would ultimately be productive of a great 
saving in both. The results of the exploration, so far as they relate to the navigability of the 
river, will be found embodied in map No. 1 and in the hydrographic report. 

The region explored after leaving the navigable portion of the Colorado— though, in a 
scientific point of view, of the highest interest, and presenting natural features whose strange 
sublimity is perhaps unparalleled in any part of the world— is not of much value. Most of it 
is uninhabitable, and a great deal of it is impassable. A brief statement could comprise the 
whole of what might be called the practical results of the land explorations. The country 
along the Colorado, however, with the exception of a few places, has been almost a terra 
incognita. Concerning the character and value of the portions previously explored, great diff'er- 
ences of opinion existed. Between the mouth and the highest point attained are many localities 
unique and surpassingly beautiful. Some of the Indian tribes, of whom little has been known, 
are subjects for curious speculation; and it being doubtful whether any party will ever again 
pursue the same line of travel, I have thought it would be better, in place of condensing into 
a few lines the prominent facts noticed, to transmit the journal kept during the expedition. 
This involves the presentation of what may appear extraneous, and perhaps beyond the 
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6 LETTER TO OFFICER IN CHARGE OF EXPLORATIONS^ ETC. 

limits of a strictly official communication; but a record of the every-day incidents of travel, 
set down while fresh in the mind, serves to convey a general idea of a country that can scarcely 
be imparted in any other way, and can hardly fail of reproducing, to some extent, in the mind 
of the reader the impression made upon that of the traveller. 

In passing from the Colorado eastward, an opportunity was afforded of forming a connexion 
between the Big Sandy, on Lieutenant Whipple's railroad route, and the point upon the river 
north of the Needles. The examination verified the judgment of Lieutenant Whipple, who, 
though prevented from actually passing over the country, had selected it for a railroad location. 
The distance by Whipple's travelled route between the above points was 180 miles, and over 
a rough and difficult region; by his railroad route it is 80 miles. For 35 miles the line is nearly 
level; for the remaining 45 miles there is a uniform grade of about 70 feet. During the whole 
distance there is scarcely an irregularity upon the surface of the ground. 

The department of natural history was under the -charge of Dr. Newberry, whose name is 
well known in connexion with such labors. His eminent fitness for the position will appear by 
an examination of what he has accomplished. His report upon the geology of the region 
traversed, I regard as the most interesting and valuable result of the explorations. In making 
the collections Dr. Newberry was zealousy assisted by Mr. MoUhausen, who also prepared the 
greater portion of the views and illustrations taken during the trip. 

The accompanying maps were made by Mr. Bgloffstein, who went out with me as topographer. 
Some of the views, it will be perceived, are also from his pencil. The maps have been drawn 
directly upon the plates, which will obviate the ordinary expense for engraving. The style 
is partly new. The system of light and shade has been frequently adopted; but the applica- 
tion of the ruled tints— by which the light sides of the mountains are relieved, and the com- 
parative altitudes of different levels exhibited— is original, I believe, with the artist. The 
beautiful and effective representation of the topography is the best encomium both upon the 
style and its projector. The privation and exposure to which Mr. Egloffstein freely subjected 
himself, in order to acquire topographical information, has resulted in an accurate delineation 
of every portion of the region traversed. 

The survey of the navigable portion of the river was principally conducted by Mr. C. 
Bielawski, of San Francisco. The duties of meteorologists and assistant topographers were 
faithfully performed by Messrs. Taylor and Booker. 

To Mr. Carroll, the engineer and constructor of the steamer, and to the pilot. Captain 
Eobinson, are due, in great measure, the successful ascent of the Colorado. The report shows 
how large a share they had in the accomplishment of the work. 

The mule train, while following the bank of the river and crossing the country, was in 
charge of Mr. G. H. Peacock, of California, whose good care and experienced management 
conducted it safely over as difficult a country as can perhaps be found upon any portion of the 
continent. 

To Lieutenant Tipton, 3d artillery, who commanded the escort, I feel myself under many 
obligations for voluntary and important assistance rendered in the astronomical and meteoro- 
logical departments, for the excellent order and discipline maintained throughout the trip 
among the individuals of his command, and for the uniform cordial co-operation which con- 
tributed so much to the pleasure and success of the expedition. 
I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. C. IVES, 
First Lieutenant Top. Engineers, Com^g Colorado Exploring Expedition, 

^. A. Humphreys, Captain Top. Engineers, 

In charge of Office of Explorations and Surveys, War Department. 
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IITRODUCTIOl. 

COLORADO EXPLORATIONS -ORGANIZATION OF THE EXPEDITION - 
VOYAGE TO THE MOUTH OF THE RIVER. 

Position and extent of country drained by the Colorado. — Early explorations of the river.— Expedition of coronado. — Of 

DIZA —Of FERNANDO ALAR9ON. — Of CARDINAS. — ViSITS OF JESUIT MISSIONARIES. — FOUNDATION OF CATHOLIC MISSIONS.— ExPfi" 

dition of escalante. — Establishment of fort yuma. — Expedition of lieutenant derby. — Of captain sitgreaves. — Of 
lieutenant whipple. — accounts of trappers. — organization of colorado exploring expedition. — preparations to take 
the field — Division of party at san francisco. — ^Voyage to the head of the gulf of California. — Description of the 
GULF." — Approach to the mouth OF THE COLORADO . 

The Colorado of the West is the largest stream, with one exception, that flows from our 
Territory into the Pacific ocean. It has its sources in the southern portions of Nebraska and 
Oregon, and in its course to the Gulf of California drains two-thirds of the Territory of New 
Mexico, and large portions of Utah and California, an area of more than 300.000 square miles. 

Very little has been known concerning this river. Two streams. Green and Grand rivers, 
which flow through Utah in a southerly direction, have been supposed to unite somewhere 
near the southern boundary of that Territory and form the Colorado, but the point of junction 
has never been visited nor determined. For hundreds of miles below this point the stream 
has not been seen, till recently, by white men, excepting at one spot, and few Indians, for 
centuries past, have been near its banks. Notwithstanding this, some portions of the river 
were among the earliest parts of America to be explored. In less than fifty years after the 
landing of Columbus, Spanish missionaries and soldiers were travelling upon the Colorado, 
following its course for a long way from the mouth, and even attaining one of the most distant 
and inaccessible points of its upper waters. More information was gained concerning it at that 
time than was acquired during the three subsequent centuries. 

In the year 1540 the viceroy of New^ Spain, interested in the accounts derived from a Fran- 
ciscan monk of the latter' s travels in the Territory now called New Mexico, sent an exploring 
expedition into that region under the command of Yasquez de Coronado. A detachment of 
twenty-five men, led by one Diaz, left Coronado' s party and travelled westward. They dis- 
covered the Colorado and followed it to its mouth. Their description of the river and of the 
tribes they met upon it is not at all inapplicable to the condition of things at the present day, 
though the statements concerning the prodigious size of one community of Indians that they 
encountered are a little exaggerated. The Mojaves, whom, doubtless, they refer to, are per- 
haps as fine a race of men, physically, as can anywhere be found, but they do not quite come 
up, in stature and strength, to the descriptions of the Spaniards. 

About the same time Captain Fernando Alarcon, by order of the viceroy, sailed up the Gulf 
of California and ascended the Colorado in boats for a long distance. The account of what 
he saw agrees with that of his cotemporary explorer. 

Another of Coronado' s captains, named Cardinas, with a party of twelve men, reached the 
pueblos of Moquis, and repaired from them, with Indian guides, to a portion of the Colorado, 
far distant from that seen by the others. The history states that after twenty days' march, 
over a desert, they arrived at a river, the banks of which were so high that they seemed to 
be three or four leagues in the air. The most active of the party attempted to descend, but 
came back in the evening, saying that they had met difficulties which prevented them from 
reaching the bottom; that they had accomplished one-third of the descent, and from that 
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point the river looked very large. They averred that some rocks, which appeared from above 
to be the height of a man, were higher than the tower of the cathedral of Seville. This was 
the first description of the famous Big Canon of the Colorado. 

Several times, during the succeeding two centuries, the lower part of the river was visited 
by Catholic priests. In 1744 a Jesuit missionary, named Jacob Sedelmayer, went thither, 
following the course of the Gila, and travelled extensively in both New Mexico and Sonora, 
and about thirty years afterwards the Jesuits established missions among the Yuma Indians, 
who live at the junction of the Gila and Colorado. The priests were subsequently massacred 
by the fierce tribe among whom they had located themselves. 

In 1776 another Catholic missionary. Father Bscalante, travelled from Santa Fe to Utah, 
and having explored the region south of the Great Salt Lake, pursued a southwesterly course, 
towards the sources of the Virgin, and then crossed to the Colorado, which he reached at a 
point that appears to have been almost identical with that attained, from the opposite direction, 
by Cardinas, more than two centuries before. 

From this time the river was scarcely approached, excepting by an occasional trapper, or 
some overland party crossing the lower portion, en route to California. A considerable part of 
the emigration, induced by the gold discoveries in that region, passed through New Mexico, 
by way of the Gila, and the travellers were subjected to molestation from the Yumas. In 
1850 a detachment of troops was sent to the mouth of the Gila to keep these Indians under 
control, and not long afterwards a military post, called Fort Yuma, was regularly established. 
The difiiculty of furnishing supplies to the garrison, across the desert, was such that, in 
the winter of 1850 and 1851, General Smith, commanding the Pacific division, sent a schooner 
from San Francisco, to the head of the Gulf of California, and directed Lieutenant Derby, 
topographical engineers, to make a reconnaissance, with a view of establishing a route of 
supply to Fort Yuma, ma the Gulf and the Colorado. The result of the reconnaissance was 
successful, and the route was at once put in operation. The freight, carried in sailing vessels 
to the mouth of the river, was transported to the fort— the distance to which, by the river, is 
one hundred and fifty miles — at first in lighters, and afterwards in steamboats.* 

In 1851, Captain Sitgreaves, topographical engineers, with a party of fifty individuals, made 
an exploration from Zuni westward. He struck the Colorado at a point about 160 miles above 
Fort Yuma, and followed the east side of the river, keeping as near to the bank as possible,, 
to the fort. He encountered the Mojaves,: and found their appearance and customs generally 
to agree with the descriptions of the early explorers. The descent was accompanied with 
hardship and danger. Both the Mojaves and Yumas were hostile, and the difficulty of travel- 
ling near the river was extreme, owing to the chains of rugged and precipitous mountains that 
crossed the valley. The summer heats had parched and withered the face of the country; 
the stream, was low, and what was seen of it did not create a favorable opinion regarding its 
navigability. 

In the spring of 1854 Lieutenant Whipple, topographical engineers, in command of an 
expedition for the exploration and survey of a railroad route near the 35th parallel, reached 
the Colorado, at the mouth of Bill Williams's Fork, and ascended the river about fifty miles, 
leaving it at a point not far below where Captain Sitgreaves had first touched it. The expe- 
dition was composed of nearly a hundred persons, including the escort. The Mojaves were 
friendly, furnishing provisions to the party, whose supply was nearly exhausted, and sending 
guides to conduct them by the best route across the desert westward. The river was probably 
higher than when seen by Captain Sitgreaves, and it was the opinion of Lieutenant Whipple 
that it would be navigable for steamers of light draught. The course of the Colorado north- 
ward could be followed with the eye for only a short distance,' on account of mountain spurs 

'-•'^ A fuller account of the opening of this route is given in a suhsequent chapter. 
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that crossed the valley and intercepted the view. A high distant range, through which the 
river apparently broke, was supposed to be at the mouth of the '^Big Canon/*' which the 
Spaniards, in 1540, had visited at a place far above. 

The marvellous story of Cardinas, that had formed for so long a time the only record con- 
cerning this rather mythical locality, was rather magnified than detracted from by the 
accounts of one or two trappers, who professed to have seen the canon, and propagated among 
their prairie companions incredible accounts of the stupendous character of the formation, 
and it became a matter of interest to have this region explored, and to lay down the positions 
of the Colorado and its tributaries along the unknown belt of country north of the 35th 
parallel. The establishment of new military posts in New Mexico and Utah made it also 
desirable to ascertain how far the river was navigable, and whether it might not prove an 
avenue for the economical transportation of supplies to the newty occupied stations. 

There was no appropriation that would enable the War Department to accomplish this 
service until the summer of 1857, when the present Secretary of War, having the disposition 
of a certain amount to be expended in field examinations, set apart a portion of it for the 
exploration of the Colorado, and directed me to organize an expedition for that object. 

To ascertain how far the river was navigable for steamboats being the point of primary 
importance, it was necessary first to make provision for this portion of the work. The com- 
pany employed in carrying freight from the head of the Gulf to Fort Yuma were unable to 
spare a boat for the use of the expedition, excepting for a compensation beyond the limits of 
the appropriation. A boat of suitable construction had, therefore, to be built oti the Atlantic 
coast and transported to San Francisco, and thence to the mouth of the river. In order that 
the survey should be made at the worst and lowest stage of the water, I had been directed to 
commence operations at the mouth of the Colorado on the 1st of December. This left little 
time for preparation, considering that it was necessary to build a steamer and carry the parts 
to so great a distance. 

In the latter part of June I ordered of Reaney, Neafie & Co., of Philadelphia, an iron 
steamer, fifty feet long, to be built in sections, and the parts to be so arranged that they could 
be transported by railroad, as the shortness of time required that it should be sent to Cali- 
fornia, via the Isthmus of Panama. About the middle of August the boat was finished, tried 
upon the Delaware, and found satisfactory, subject to a few alterations only. It was then 
taken apart, sent to New York, and shipped on board of the California steamer which sailed 
on the 20th of August for Aspinwall. Mr. A. J. Carroll, of Philadelphia, who had engaged 
to accompany the expedition as steamboat engineer, went out in charge of the boat. 

The transportation of the steamer was, to the parties concerned, a source of more trouble 
than profit, but the kind offices of the agents of the Panama Eailroad Company, and of the 
captains of the steamships on both the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, united to the careful super- 
vision of Mr. Carroll, enabled the awkward mass of freight to reach San Francisco in safety 
by the first of October. 

Dr. J. S. Newberry was appointed physician to the expedition, and also to take charge of 
the natural history department. This gentleman had previously made extensive geological 
surveys in California and Oregon while attached to the party of Lieutenant Williamson 
topographical engineers, in charge of the Pacific railroad surveys in those regions. 

Mr. F. W. Egloffstein, who had been attached to Fremont's expedition of 1853, and had 
subsequently been employed with the party that explored the Pacific railroad route near the 
41st parallel, was appointed topographer. Messrs. P. H. Taylor and C. K. Booker were the 
astronomical and meteorological assistants. A gentleman belonging to the household of Baron 
Von Humboldt, Mr. Mollhausen, who had been a member of the exploring party of Prince 
Paul of Wirtemburg, and also of Lieutenant Whipple's expedition, received from the Secre- 
tary of War the appointment of artist and collector in natural history. 
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The members of the expedition were assembled in San Francisco in the middle of October. 
The interest, which I would here gratefully acknowledge, displayed by General Clarke, com- 
manding the department of the Pacific, and by the officers of his staff, in furthering the 
necessary preparations, enabled these to be soon completed. The party was divided into three 
detachments. One of them, in charge of Dr. Newberry, started on the 28th of October in the 
coast steamer to San Diego, at which place some mules were to be procured and taken across the 
desert to Fort Yuma. A second detachment, in charge of Mr. Taylor, went by the same 
steamer to San Pedro, from whence they were to repair to Fort Tejon, collect the remainder of 
the animals, and cross also to Fort Yuma. Mr. Carroll and myself, with eight men, were to 
go by sea to the head of the Gulf of California, there put the steamboat together ; ascend the 
Colorado to Fort Yuma, and join the rest of the party. Lieutenant Tipton, 3d artillery, and 
twenty-five men, to be taken from the companies at Fort Yuma, were detailed by General 
Clarke as an escort to the expedition. 

It was on the 1st day of November, 1857, that I sailed from San Francisco, for the mouth of 
the Colorado, in the Monterey, a schooner of 120 tons burden, employed to carry supplies to 
the head of the Gulf, for transmission to the garrison at Fort Yuma. There had been almost 
a full cargo taken in before any of the expedition property was put aboard, and to find 
room for the latter was a matter of considerable difficulty. There was no other way, however, 
of getting my party and stores to their destination, and the quartermaster. Colonel Swords, 
had, at some inconvenience to himself, kindly allowed me the use of as much shiproom as could 
possibly be spared. Every nook in the hold was closely stowed, and much of my property, 
including the parts of the steamer, had to be carried on deck. The eight sections of the hull 
were distributed along on either side of the masts, resting upon piles of lumber, amongst the 
pieces of the engine and wheel. The boiler, an unwieldy object, weighing rather more than 
three tons, was lashed as securely as it could be, amidships. Two skilSfs, a long whale boat, 
and some boxes completed the deck load, leaving an area of only five or six feet square around 
the helm, and a still smaller space at the bow, unencumbered. 

It was of course necessary that a certain number of mechanics and laborers should accom- 
pany me to the mouth of the river to put the steamboat together, and take me up to the fort, 
but Colonel Swords did not feel authorized to encroach upon the already limited accommoda- 
tions of the captain and crew by quartering nine persons upon them, and I should have been 
much embarrassed but for the obliging offices of the master of the vessel, Captain Walsh, who, 
with much trouble, and at the risk of still more discomfort, succeeded in providing places for 
the party. His own small cabin he shared with Mr. Carroll and myself. 

We sailed out of the harbor of San Francisco with a brisk breeze, which subsided soon after 
we had passed the headlands, and for twenty-four hours remained light, allowing but little 
progress to be made, but then a fresh northwester set in, and continued for several days, 
during which the Monterey, though not in sailing trim, made so good a run along the coast, 
that on the evening of the seventh day out the land near Cape St. Lucas, the southern 
extremity of the peninsula of Lower California, hove in sight. 

. This rapid accomplishment of the first two-thirds of the distance encouraged anticipations of 
a quick voyage not destined to be realized. The next morning the wind had died away, and a 
week of dead calms, of burning tropical days, and stifling nights, found us, at its termination, 
slowly rolling on the glassy swell, and still in sight of the lower end of the peninsula. 

In the Gulf of California the currents of air generally set in the direction of its length, either 
up or down, according to the season of the year. Daring the month of November it appeared 
that what breeze there was blew down the Gulf, and we had to beat slowly up against it, 
making sometimes little more than twenty miles in the twenty-four hours. When near the end 
of the voyage the long-wished-for wind indeed came, and then it blew a gale, and for twelve 
hours a sea was running that occasioned, in the deeply laden schooner, considerable apprehen- 
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sion for the safety of the property of the expedition, to say nothing of its members; but the 
Monterey rode it through without serious damage, and a few evenings afterwards — three weeks 
having elapsed since Cape St. Lucas had first been seen — Captain Walsh informed us that we 
should reach the mouth of the river on the following day. 

Tedious as was the last part of the voyage, it had not been entirely destitute of interest, for 
at no time during the day were w^e altogether out of sight of land. About Cape St. Lucas the 
country near the shore is uninteresting, but further north the scenery becomes bolder and 
more striking. The navigation of the Gulf is nearly free from shoals and reefs, and the sheet 
of deep water would be unbroken but for lofty volcanic islands, some one of which is nearly 
always in view. Their sides rise suddenly out of the water, and in thick or stormy nights a 
vessel might be driven into dangerous proximity to the rocky bluffs before the lead would give 
notice of their neighborhood. 

North of Guaymas these islands are more numerous, and in one place, with narrow channels 
between, extend across the Gulf in an uninterrupted chain, presenting wild and abrupt out- 
lines, as though formed by spouts of lava hurled up from mammoth submarine craters, and 
hardened in the air before falling. They are by no means destitute of vegetation, but appear 
to be uninhabited, and the unbroken solitude adds to their desolate grandeur. It is probable 
that upon many of their surfaces no human foot has ever trodden. They appear, indeed, 
almost inaccessible, though among the rugged cliffs an occasional break affords a glimpse of 
some green valley or cool sheltered glen inviting to the eye, or a narrow vista momentarily 
opens to view dark and mysterious looking recesses, suggesting the notion, in this region 
teeming with mineral wealth, that there may be among those secluded nooks places that it 
would be well worth while to explore. 

The main land on the western side has a character very similar, but the bold precipices and 
steep shelving planes that girt the shore are crowned with jagged peaks piled confusedly 
above. 

During the gale that we encountered, when near the end of the voyage, the remarkable 
phenomenon was presented of the heavy billows rolling towards us from the portion of the 
coast that was directly under our lee. I supposed at first that this might be due to some 
volcanic disturbance, but it is more probable that it resulted from the action of the tides and 
currents, which increase in strength as the head of the Gulf is approached. A very perceptible 
change takes place also in the temperature when the valley of the Colorado draws near. 
Though less warm — at least at the season of our visit — than the latitude of Cape St. Lucas, it 
possessed a fresh softness not experienced further south, and the islands and mountain peaks, 
whose outlines, as seen from the Gulf, had been somewhat dimmed by a light haze, appeared 
surprisingly near and distinct in the limpid medium through which they were now viewed. 
The whole panorama became invested with new attractions, and it would be hard to say 
whether the dazzling radiance of the day or the sparkling clearness of the night was the more 
beautiful and brilliant. 

In closing this brief notice of the voyage to the mouth of the Colorado, the recollection of 
one of its features is so agreeable that I cannot refrain from referring to it. I allude to the 
hospitality extended to myself and companions by Captain Walsh during the whole of the trip. 

In a vessel loaded almost beyond the limits of safety; with a hampered deck, impossible to 
be kept in order; a crowded cabin, and an inconvenient number of idlers filling up the circum- 
scribed space, enough of the disagreeable must have occurred during the long passage to 
render it the most uncomfortable experience of seafaring life that our captain had probably 
ever encountered, and we therefore appreciated the more the unflagging kindness and good 
humor which contributed so much to our comfort and enjoyment during the thirty days that 
we were cooped up together on board of the schooner 3fonterey, 
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CHAPTER I. 

MOUTH OF THE COLORADO. 

f 

Approach to mouth of Colorado.— Ship rock.— Hazardous reef.— Black cape.- Entrance to river.— New channel.— Mon- 
tague AND C40REE ISLANDS. — WiLD FOWL HUNTING.— RoBINSON's LANDING. — SCENERY AT MOUTH OP RIVER — RETURN TO SCHOONER. 

Rush op tide The bore. — Difficulty of landing steamboat.— Novel mooring place —Overflow of country. — Landing 

OF stores.— Boat from fort yuma.— Arrangement of camp.— Atmospheric Phenomena.— Animal and vegetable products.— 
Preparation FOR building ways for steamboat. — Sunday excursion — Completion op ways. — Defect in build of boat. — 
Proposed remedy.— A northwester.— Visitors in camp.— Building of hull.— New-moontidbs.— Photographic experiments.- 
Astronomical observations.— Extrication of the monterey.— Fort yuma steamboats.— Early navigation op Colorado. — 
CocoPAs.— Suspicion about expedition.— Engagement of pilot.— Violent gale.— Overthrow of observatory.— Departure 

op captain WALSH. — PROGRESS OF STEAMBOAT TOWARDS COMPLETION. APPROACH OP FULL- MO ON TIDES. — ARRIVAL OP PARTY FROM 

FORT YUMA. — IlLNESS OF DR. NEWBERRY. — ^LAUNCHING OF BOAT. — PREPARATION TO COMMENCE ASCENT OF RIVER. 

November 28, 1857. — Our near approach to the mouth of the Colorado river was aniiounGed, 
shortly after sunrise this morning, by the appearance of Ship Rock, bearing northwest on the 
starboard bow. All crowded on deck to see the landmark that indicated the termination 
of the tedious voyage; but there was no need of haste, for the wind still remained light and 
uncertain, and dead ahead, affording us an opportunity of inspecting Ship Rock, from different 
points of view, for nearly fourteen hours. This rather remarkable peak can be distinctly seen 
twenty or twenty-five miles from the deck of a low vessel, and at that distance bears a great 
resemblance to a sloop before the wind. It is about two hundred feet high, and covered with 
guano. It bears nearly south from the mouth of the river, being distant from it twenty-five 
miles. A reef of low rocks runs from its base in a southwesterly direction for two or three 
miles. This reef is not noticed upon the charts, and might hazard the safety of a vessel 
approaching the head of the Gulf by night. 

At 4 p. m. we were abreast of a low black-looking cape, beyond which lies the Mission of 
San Felipe. On the opposite side of the Gulf could be seen the dim outline of a high point, 
the only land visible in that direction. All of the region in the vicinity is low and flat. On 
the California side a range of mountains borders the Gulf as far north as Black cape, and then 
trends towards the northwest. The most elevated peaks appeared from the sea to be from 
fifteen hundred to two thousand feet in height. The country north of the cape, between the 
mountains and the water, is so low as to be invisible from the deck of the vessel. 

After passing the cape the water began rapidly to shoal, soundings taken during the evening 
giving a depth of eighteen fathoms. The bottom is a soft ooze, of a grayish-blue color, and 
feeling like grease to the fingers. 

At sunset the tide, which begins now to be strongly felt, became favorable; and though the 
wind has been light, we have made good progress since nightfall towards the river. 

November 29. — The schooner was borne along by the tide last night to the mouth of the 
Colorado, and, as the ebb set in, came to anchor in five fathoms water, to wait for morning 
and the returning flood. 

The day dawned clear and brilliant, and as the sun rose the temperature became soft and 
springlike. The transparent purity of the atmosphere, and the light glancing from the unrufiled 
surface of the Gulf, imparted to the scene a dazzling lustre. Ship Rock had entirely disappeared 
from view. The peaks on the Sonora side were distinctly visible, rising like islands from the 
surrounding desert. Black cape, low down upon the horizon, and the ragged summits of the 
California range, limited the view towards the west. Low red hills lay north of this range, 
4 1 
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beyond the flat country bordering the river, and the irregular outlines were converted by a 
powerful mirage into fanciful shapes of castles, domes, and giant statues, painted with glowing 
purple tints and sharply-defined tracery on the blue background of the sky. 

At 7 o^ clock we started with a head-wind, and, assisted by the tide, commenced beating up 
the river. In about six miles the water shoaled to three and a half fathoms, and became of a 
deeper red, and very turbid. The tide making against the wind occasioned considerable swell. 
The river appeared to be ten or twelve miles broad; but the low, flat banks and bars visible 
above the surface, combined with the tossing ripples and tremulous motion of the atmosphere, 
made it impf ssible to form a correct determination of the lines of the shore. 

Captain Walsh informed me that there were two channels; that the eastern one was said to 
be the deeper, but that, being • unacquainted with it, he should follow tbe other. Standing 
across to the west, in pursuance of this resolution, in a few minutes the water shoaled very 
suddenly from three to one and a half fathoms, and the Monterey narrowly escaped running 
aground. A similar result attended an attempt to cross to the eastern shore, and it became 
evident that we had either entered a centre channel or that it would soon become necessary to 
retrace our course entirely. The bottom was remarkably flat and uniform, the surface along 
the middle of the channel being composed of soft mud, and elsewhere of hard clay. 

Two glittering islands were now brought into view by the mirage, the narrow stalks of the 
reeds on their marshy surfaces being magnified into a resemblance to tall and distorted stumps 
of trees. The localities corresponded to those of Montague and Goree islands. The latter 
was soon close abeam. It is a quarter of a mile long, and the highest point has an elevation 
of only a few feet. A green lawn, on which myriads of pelicans were congregated, sloped 
gently from the centre to the water^s edge, and presented a refreshing contrast to the expanse 
of dark water behind us. No channel had been previously known to exist between these 
islands; but being headed off by bars from pursuing a course to either side, the only resource 
was to keep directly on, and as long as the tide served a good channel was found. At noon 
the tide turned, and the Monterey was brought to anchor in four and a half fathoms waters 
abreast of a point about half a mile from the southern extremity of Montague island. 

Attracted by the immense numbers of wild fowl that could be seen fluttering about, the 
mate and myself had a boat lowered, and taking our guns crossed over to the land. The tide 
had commenced to run out rapidly, and it was no easy matter to find a place to disembark. 
Sinking at every step half way to our waists in the soft, gluey mud, we waded slowly and 
laboriously to the higher ground, and walked a mile inland. The whole island is composed of 
a fine tenacious brick clay, and bears marks of being entirely overflowed at the spring tides. 
The surface is covered with a coarse grass, and intersected in every direction by deep gull eys. 
Innumerable flocks of pelicans, curlews, plovers, and ducks of different varieties, were scat- 
tered over the flats. It was easy to shoot them, but almost impossible to get at them after- 
wards on account of the depth of the mud, and we started back to the schooner but little 
better provided with game than when we left. The tide was now running out at the rate of 
about three miles an hour. I took a line of soundings across to the schooner, and continued 
them to a shoal half a mile further east. This shoal is the foundation of what will probably be 
before long an extensive island. The surface is now, at low tide, ten feet above the waters 
The faces, where Qxposed, showed that the formation consisted of horizontal layers of clay an 
inch in thickness, deposited with singular evenness and uniformity. A sheet of water, several 
miles wide, intervenes between this shoal and the sand hills near the eastern bank of the river. 
It contains numerous spits and bars, that would seem to present obstructions to navigation. 

The day has been warm, and at noon the heat was almost equal to that of midsummer in the 
northern Atlantic States. 

November 30. — Tripped anchor at 11 and drifted up with the tide, it being a dead calm. 
The reflection of the rays of the sun, the apparent vibration of the atmosphere, the mirage, 
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and the constant shifting of the outlines of the bars, due to the rapidly rising tide, made it 
impossible to form an accurate idea of the configuration of the shores. After reaching the 
northeast end of Montague island, a white speck came in sight towards the northwest, which 
Captain Walsh told me was the house at *' Robinson's Landing,^' near which is the usual 
anchorage for vessels coming to the mouth of the river. A breeze springing up, sail was made, 
and we headed directly for it; but when within a mile of the shore the tide turned, and after 
a vain endeavor to stem the current, which every moment became stronger, finding that we 
had drifted down stream about two miles, we were compelled to anchor. Mr. Carroll and my- 
self went ashore in a boat, and walked up to the house — a small frame building resting on the 
tops of piles about four feet above the ground. The owner and builder had been mate of a 
vessel plying to the mouth of the river; believing that he could do a profitable business by 
taking blackfish and making oil, he had established his hermit-like retreat by the side of a 
little gully to which he had noticed that the fish were in the habit of resorting. There is a 
tradition that, a few miles up the river, a large amount of gold was sunk in a vessel belonging 
to the ill-fated party of the Count Rousset de Boulbon. After an unsuccessful attempt to 
revolutionize Sonora, the count tried to escape by way of the Colorado; but, mistaking the 
channel, got into what is called Hardy's, or the false Colorado, where the vessel was lost, and 
most of the individuals on board killed by the Indians. The hope of recovering the lost 
treasure has, it is said, influenced Mr. Robinson in the selection of the singular locality he 
has chosen for a residence. 

The house was now deserted, the proprietor being temporarily engaged in the service of the 
steamboat company that transport the government stores to Fort Yuma. A note was left upon 
the door, informing us that the two steamboats were lying at a point fifteen miles above, and 
requesting Captain Walsh to announce his arrival by sending up a boat. 

Lofty columns of smoke could be seen, many miles to the north, which may have been signal 
fires of the Indians on account of the presence of our vessel, or an accidental conflagration of 
the prairie. 

The whole of the country near the west bank of the river is low and overflowed at the 
highest tides. Robinson' s landing is the most elevated point, and even this. Captain Walsh 
tells me, is often submerged. The spring tides of this month not having yet become sufficiently 
high to cover the surface, the ground has had nearly four weeks to become dry, and the 
walking is, in spots, tolerably good, but the surface is intersected, in every direction, by gulleys, 
whose bottoms are covered either with water, soft mud, or quicksand. Along the shore the 
face of the bank is very steep, and it is difficult to see how the boilers and the heavy parts of 
the steamboat are to be landed. During the spring tides, which are now at hand, the water 
runs out so rapidly that for only a few moments would the deck of the schooner be above the 
level of the surface of the ground and near enough to it to discharge freight, and the hands 
would have to be constantly employed in booming her off, or the hull might catch upon the face 
of the bluff and the vessel be capsized as the water fell. The government stores are always 
transferred directly from the deck to the steamboats. The latter were built at a poijit several 
miles higher up, at a locality better suited for such an undertaking, but Captain Walsh is not 
at liberty to run the risk of ascending the river with his schooner any further. By the side 
of Robinson' s house, at the head of the gully previously mentioned, is an excellent position 
for a vessel to lie, and to which she could easily be floated during the high water that may be 
expected in the course of the next two days; but as the landing of the property will occupy 
some time, it would be necessary that she should remain high and dry till the next spring 
tides came to float her off. 

After endeavoring to make an answering signal smoke, but without much success, for want 
of proper material, Mr. Carroll and myself started about sundown to return to the schooner. 
The water, from the combined effects of the tide and current, we s now running out with great 
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velocity. We allowed the skifF to drift in the direction of the vessel, and while still a long 
way off could hear the noise of the current striking her stem. We narrowly escaped being 
swamped as we came alongside, and succeeded with difficulty in getting on board. As the 
tide fell the swiftness of the flow increased, and soon the mighty volume was surging by with 
formidable violence. The schooner had come to anchor over a shoal, and owing to the rapid 
fall was aground before its full force was developed; a fortunate occurrence, as no anchors 
could have held her much longer. She had no sooner settled down in the sand than a bank 
commenced forming on the lee side, and in an incredibly short time a mound was raised to a 
height of several feet, with one or two sluice-ways, through which the water rushed from 
underneath the keel like a mill-race. 

About nine o'clock, while the tide was still running out rapidly, we heard, from the direction 
of the Gulf, a deep, booming sound, like the noise of a distant waterfall. Every moment it 
became louder and nearer, and in half an hour a great wave, several feet in height, could be 
distinctly seen flashing and sparkling in the moonlight, extending from one bank to the other, 
and advancing swiftly upon us. While it was only a few hundred yards distant, the ebb tide 
continued to flow by at the rate of three miles an hour. A point of land and an exposed bar 
close under our lee broke the wave into several long swells, and as these met the ebb the 
broad sheet around us boiled up and foamed like the surface of a caldron, and then, with 
scarcely a moment of slack water, the whole went whirling by in the opposite direction. In a 
few moments the low rollers had passed the island and united again in a single bank of water, 
which swept up the narrowing channel with the thunder of a cataract. At a turn not far 
distant it disappeared from view, but for a long time, in the stillness of the night, the roaring 
of the huge mass could be heard reverberating among the windings of the river, till at last 
it became faint and lost in the distance. 

This singular phenomenon of the ^'bore,'' as it is called, is met with but at few places in 
the world. It occurs here only at the highest spring tides, and is due to the formation of the 
banks, the rapid rise of the water, and the swiftness of the current. In the course of four or 
five hours the river falls about thirty feet, and even at the last moment of the ebb runs with 
considerable velocity. As the torrent suddenly encounters the flood crowding up the narrowing 
channel, it is banked up and rebounds in a single immense wave that ascends for many miles. 
In very shallow places, where the rush is suddenly checked, it sometimes rises to a height of 
ten or twelve feet. When broken by an island it soon reunites. A vessel at anchor, exposed 
to its full influence, would incur a great risk of being dragged from her moorings and swept 
along till brought up by a bank or shoal. 

December 1. — This morning Captain Walsh made a careful examination to find a place where 
it would be possible to land the steamboat material and other stores, but the bank at every 
point was found to be too shelving to admit of the discharge of freight from the deck of the 
schooner, excepting at high tide, and then the rapid fall of the water and the swift current 
would render the operation difficult if not impracticable. The gully near the house was again 
inspected. Near its head the sides are curved and the width and depth are just about suf- 
ficient to admit the hull of the Monterey, and bring the deck a proper distance above the 
level of the surrounding surface. At low water and during the neap tides of the coming 
fortnight she would have to lie, high and dry, fifteen or twenty feet above the river; a position 
so new for a shipmaster to place his vessel in that it was with great reluctance that Captain 
Walsh yielded to the necessity of the case and determined, at high water in the evening, to 
float his schooner in. At this season the flood during the day is by no means so great or 
violent as at night, and is unaccompanied by the "bore.'' The surface at high water was five 
feet lower than it was last night, and it was impossible to take the schooner to the desire^ 
position. She was accordingly anchored near the shore, in the most sheltered place that could 
be found, and to-night the attempt will again be made to haul her into the gully, and as it will 
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be the tide following the full of the moon, there will probably be water enough to accomplish 
our object. Owing to our sheltered position the flow of the ebb about the vessel this evening 
has been quite moderate. 

JDecember 2. — The flood came in last night with a violence even greater than that of that 
preceding. The Monterey, though moored in a place comparatively unexposed, dragged her 
anchors and was carried a mile up the river; but as high water approached lines were taken 
out, the necessary preparations made, and, by great exertions on the part of the men, she 
was floated into position at the head of the gully. This morning, after the water had fallen, 
she lay snugly encased between the grassy banks, twenty feet above the surface of the river, 
secure from the effects of tides and storms, but presenting a very odd appearance, and inspiring 
Captain Walsh with apprehensions lest there should never be another tide that would rise 
high enough to float her out. 

The whole surface of the country was overflowed last night, and the soil, being almost 
entirely clay, presents an unbroken sheet of soft and tenacious mud, into which one sinks 
deeply at every step. 

The day has been spent in landing the boiler and heavy portions of the steamboat, and it 
proved a task of no small difficulty to move these unwieldy masses through the saturated 
surface. As the new moon tides at this season are not so high as those of the full moon, it is 
not probable that the bank will be again overflowed for a month, and a week's exposure to 
the warm sun will improve its condition, but a more unpromising place to build a steamboat 
in could scarcely be imagined. Ther^ is no growth of any description. Scattered about in 
the mud, one or two miles distant, are logs of half decayed driftwood, and from these we have 
to select the material for building the ways and derricks and to furnish fuel for the camp fires. 
Some of the men have already commenced this work, and with two or three harnessed to a 
log and sinking knee deep at almost every step, each stick is hauled through a mile and a half 
of gulleys and mud into camp. 

To-day Mr. Booker, one of my assistants, came down in a skiff from Fort Yuma, bringing 
with him our letters and papers. He had left the fort on the 29th and had expected to join 
us on the ebb of last night, but was caught by the flood before he could reach our position 
and came near being swamped by the *'bore,'' having been barely able to run his boat ashore in 
time to escape. He reports the safe arrival at Fort Yuma of the party from San Diego. 

JDecember 4. — During^the last two days the vessel has been unloaded and all of the expedition 
property discharged. Many things had been injured by salt water getting into the hold, but 
the essential parts of the steamboat, engine, and the provisions are safe. The unloading being 
completed, Captain Walsh kindly gave me permission to engage his crew to assist my own 
small force, for a few days, while accomplishing the heavy labor attending our first operations^ 
and the arduous task of bringing a sufficient quantity of logs is almost completed. The drying 
of the soil proceeds very slowly, but as the bank has not been again overflowed the tents have 
been pitched, the provisions and stores securely stowed, and camp fairly established. A spot 
has been trenched and platformed and prepared with a suitable foundation for a temporary 
observatory; the observing tent erected and a transit placed approximately in position. 
Eegular astronomical and meteorological observations will henceforward be made and a record 
kept of the tides, gauges having been put up for that purpose. The tides are now rapidly 
subsiding and the water runs with greatly diminished velocity. 

The days continue warm and delightful, though at night the temperature is low, and a chill 
wind sometimes sweeps over the wet flats, making the air disagreeable and raw. The atmo- 
spheric changes impart variety to a scene that would otherwise be oppressively monotonous. 
At sunrise the atmosphere is singularly pellucid, and every point on the surface of the water 
and the land sparkles with light. The distant peaks, that but for the mirage would be scarcely 
visible, stand out in bold relief above the horizon in curiously elongated shapes, the ever- 
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varying outlines bathed in hues of lustrous purple and gold. As the sun mounts higher, and 
the light becomes more intense, these grow indistinct, and are gradually lost in a bright mist 
of grayish blue that seems to blend the earth and sky. The nearer mountains, the water, 
and the flats, all partake of the same blue cast, and throughout the day are invested with a 
dazzling azure glare. Towards sunset this, in turn, passes away, the distant summits reappear, 
but in their true shapes, low down upon the horizon, and the tone of the landscape becomes a 
cold, leaden gray. 

The country is almost destitute of every kind of vegetable growth. Of animal life there 
are a few varieties. Waterfowl are abundant, and the coyotes are sometimes heard howling 
about camp after nightfall. A single California lion was encountered to-day by the wood 
party, but trotted off before any one could get a shot at him. 

December 5.— By noon a sufficient number of logs had been brought in, and all hands were 
set to work to prepare a place for the ways. The formation of the ground along the river is 
badly adapted for launching a boat. As it is level up to the very edge of the precipitous bluff 
that forms the western face of the channel, and as the water at the next full moon tides will 
probably not rise more than a foot above the surface, the ways cannot be built above ground, 
for they must be at least three feet high to admit of persons working under the bottom of the 
boat, and their upper surface must be as much as two feet below high water to allow the steam- 
boat to be floated off. The only resource therefore is to make an excavation large" and deep 
enough to contain both the ways and the steamer, and to cut a ditch from^ it to the river to 
permit the egress of the boat when it is completed. A spot has been accordingly selected 
near the brink of the channel, and a space marked out fifty feet by fourteen, which will have 
to be excavated to the depth of four or five feet. It is a troublesome undertaking, for the 
digging is exceedingly laborious. The wet, heavy, and tough clay adheres to the spades like 
glue, and nearly every spadeful has to be scraped off with the hand. The men have, however, 
gone cheerfully and vigorously to work, and have already accomplished a considerable portion 
of the task. Mr. Carroll, meanwhile, is overhauling the different parts of the boat and 
machinery, everything of iron being badly rusted by the long sea voyage. 

Much hard work has been accomplished during the past three days, and all are glad that 
to-morrow will be Sunday, and a day of rest. 

December 6.— Not satisfied to pass a quiet day after the labors of the week, many of the men, 
seduced by the enticing weather and smooth water, started in a boat after breakfast on a 
clamming excursion towards the Gulf. A furious northwester set in about noon, and continued 
till dark, occasioning us a good deal of anxiety for the safety of the clam hunters. At sunset 
the horizon to the south was eagerly scanned, but they were nowhere in sight, and when night 
fell, and hour after hour passed without their appearance, there seemed to be ground for 
serious uneasiness. A long interval of painful suspense was at last relieved by the arrival of 
the missing party. All were safe, and the resentment naturally felt against those who have 
been the cause of an unnecessary solicitude was appeased when the excursionists came ashore. 
They were a sorry looking set. They had been caught in the gale, and were exhausted with 
rowing and bailing. They had not got any clams, but were hungry, wet, and bedraggled, and 
quite satisfied that it was useless to search for either pleasure or shellfish at the mouth of the 
Colorado. 

Decemher 7.— This morning the excavation of the pit was completed, and from the pile of 
drift logs that the men had brought in some fifteen or twenty of the straightest and soundest 
were selected, and a row of posts sunk into the ground, about seven feet apart, along either 
side of the bottom. Bach post is to be united to the opposite one by a cross log fitted upon 
the tops, making a kind of trestle, of which there will be half a dozen placed parallel to one 
another, and fastened together by cross and longitudinal braces. The upper surfaces are then 
to be squared off to a general level, and a rude substitute thus formed for ways, but one which 
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we hope will well enough answer the purpose. While the carpenter was employed in fitting 
this rough frame work the other hands undertook the task of moving the boiler up to the side 
of the pit. It weighs three tons, and though the distance was only twenty-five or thirty yards, 
there being no convenient moving appliances, it took ten men nearly the whole day to work it 
along through the deep mud into its place. 

The steamboat was built to order in Philadelphia at very short notice, and was put together 
and tried upon the Delaware river before being taken to pieces for shipment. The trial trip 
had to be made only three days before the boat was to start for New York in the California 
steamer, and there was no time to remedy a serious defect that had been developed. The 
boiler had been ordered, for special reasons, to be of unusual dimensions for the size of the 
boat, and the weight, resting upon the weakest portion of the hull, occasioned, while the 
steamer was in motion, a vibration and bending that threatened to break her in two amidships. 
To guard against this disaster, Mr. Carroll proposed to stiffen the hull by bolting four stout 
pieces of scantling along the bottom — ^it being impossible to place them inside — and to fasten 
others athwart, before and behind the boiler. The timber and the bolts for this object were 
provided in San Francisco, but nearly sixty holes have to be drilled, by hand, through the 
thick iron sections, for the bolts to pass through. All day long Mr. Carroll and the black- 
smith, perched on a little mound of clay, a trifle less damp than the surrounding surface, have 
been patiently pounding holes, and have half finished the required number. 

A keen and boisterous northwester has roared since morning about our ears, impeding work, 
and making every one uncomfortable. It has been something like a Texas norther. The 
temperature fell considerably as it sprung up, and the rapid evaporation from the wet earth 
added an extra chill. 

A little before dark, just as work had been suspended, and the steam from the cook fire was 
announcing the evening meal to be in an advanced state of preparation, two dirty looking 
beings hove in sight, and came trotting over the flats, directing their way with unerring 
sagacity towards that part of camp where the eating arrangements were progressing. The 
appearance of our party, with the bustle of the camp, and the piles of steamboat pieces and 
freight lying about must have been rather a novelty, but neither these nor the unusual 
spectacle of the schooner standing near the top of the bank hiad any apparent interest for the 
new comers, but established to leeward of the fire, where they could inhale the odor of the 
victuals, they sat watching the cook and the supper with an air of mingled wishfulness and 
veneration; They informed us that they were Cocopas, a tribe that live along the Colorado 
for fifty miles from the mouth. Directions were given that they should be fed, though those 
who have had some experience with these Indians say that it is quite impossible to satisfy 
their hunger. After they had devoured what was conceived to be a sufficient quantity, I 
endeavored by signs to persuade them to carry a letter to Fort Yuma. They understood what 
was wanted, but positively declined the duty, informing me, by an expressive gesture, and 
several emphatic repetitions of the word ^'Yumas,'' that if they attempted to execute the 
commission they would certainly be knocked in the head by the Yuma Indians, amongst whom 
they would be obliged to pass. They appear to have a great dread of their neighbors, and if , 
our two visitors are fair specimens of the Cocopas the latter are much inferior to the other 
Colorado tribes. Their figures are not as well proportioned, and their faces are devoid of 
expression. Their clothing consists of a narrow strip of cotton, tied about the loins, an 
unseasonable dress for this time of year. 

December 14.— The past week has been a monotonous, but a busy one. The ways having 
been completed the eight sections of the hull were moved upon them, and the fitting and 
rivetting together commenced. It was a troublesome operation to carry the heavy and 
awkardly shaped masses of iron to the side of the pit and lower them into position, and great 
was the satisfaction of the men as each in turn was lodged in its place. The diffic^lty was 
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increased by the necessity of propping the section up to allow room after they should be 
rivetted together to slide the timbers beneath. The most hazardous undertaking of all will be 
to lower the boiler into the hull, and this has not yet been commenced. All kinds of rude 
expedients have had to be resorted to to make up for the small force of men, and the absence 
of proper timber and appliances, and the ingenuity of our engineer has several times been 
severely exercised. The rough handling that the pieces had experienced in the course of the 
trip from New York, particularly during the Isthmus transit, had bent them so badly out of 
shape that at first Mr. Carroll viewed them with a kind of despair, but patience and labor have 
gradually overcome these embarrassments, and the pigmy, but prettily modelled boat, begins 
now to assume somewhat of its future appearance. 

Captain Walsh has been obliged to withdraw his crew in order to have certain work attended 
to on board the schooner, and every week two of my own half dozen men have to absent them- 
selves for a day, and ascend the river fifteen miles to procure drinking water, which we are 
compelled to use with great economy. 

The new moon tides are now approaching. A few days ago, when the water was at its 
lowest stage, the surface at high tide was twelve or fifteen feet below the level it attained at 
the period of full moon, while at low tide it was several feet higher. During the autumn and 
winter the full moon tides rise higher than those of the new moon, but in spring and summer 
it is said that the reverse occurs. Similar alternations take place in the comparative heights 
of the day and night tides at different seasons, but I believe that no opportunity has ever been 
afforded of keeping a tide-record for a sufficiently long time to exhibit the annual changes and 
fluctuations. 

In a |day or two the boats to take away the Monterey^ s cargo are expected down, and it is 
desirable that the water should rise before that time sufficiently high to float her out into the 
stream, so that she can discharge the freight from her own deck to those of the steamers. In 
spite of all our panegyrics upon the advantages of the position occupied by the Monterey, her 
worthy captain has, for the past two weeks, viewed the situation of his vessel with rueful dis- 
gust and forebodings, and is waiting with eager interest for the tide of to-night, which he 
hopes will set her once more afloat. 

The northwester of last week exhausted itself at the end of three days, and since then jbhere 
has been an uninterrupted succession of the delicious weather experienced before. There 
being a little photographic apparatus along, I have taken advantage of the mild and quiet 
interval to experiment, and having constructed out of an india-rubber tarpaulin a tent that 
entirely excluded the light, have made repeated efforts to obtain a view of camp and the 
river. The attempt has not met with distinguished success. The chemicals seem to have 
deteriorated, and apart from this the light is so glaring, and the agitation of the atmosphere 
near the surface of the ground so great, that it is doubtful whether, under any circumstances, 
a clear and perfect picture could be secured. 

Our two Indian friends have departed. I suspect that there was a rupture of amicable rela- 
tions between them and the cook, whom, indeed, they must have sadly annoyed by their per- 
severing presence at his fire. All their faculties and thoughts, if they had any, seemed to be 
concentrated in viewing the preparations for eating. At night, when the cooking operations 
were concluded, they would indulge in a little conversation and become quite boisterous while 
laughing and talking over the culinary events of the day. I never caught them asleep; at 
whatever hour of the night I happened to be about, I would find them still sitting up, glower- 
ing over each other and the fire, or peering curiously, with their bright eyes at me and my 
astronomical instruments. Now that they have gone, the nights are profoundly quiet, except- 
ing for the occasional howling of a wolf, or the low hoarse murmur into which the roar of the 
spring tide flow has subsided. 

The transit has been adjusted in good position, and I have been engaged in testing the rates 
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of the chronometers, and determining the errors of the instrument preparatory to the coming 
lunation. Though the days have been clear, at night light clouds constantly collect, and often 
entirely disconcert the observations. There are occasional transitions, however, which com- 
pensate for this vexation. The misty wreaths will sometimes suddenly and altogether disappear, 
unveiling an illuminated sky, upon which the pale constellations of the milky way are clustered 
in a distinct silver band. The dome of the heaven, reflected from the smooth river, is pro- 
longed far below the horizon, and presents a nearly unbroken sphere of radiant sapphire blue, 
from whose surface myriads of burnished quivering points emit vivid streams of light, while 
the steadier rays of the planets seem almost to rival those of the moon in splendor. 

December IT. — On the day preceding the night of the highest new moon tide, the surface of 
the river at high water was several feet below the point which it had to attain before the 
Monterey would float. The prospect for the next tide was, therefore, not encouraging, but 
shortly after midnight all hands were on the alert, and making ready to assist in the hoped for 
liberation of the schooner. The boats were manned and provided with tow lines. Anchors 
were sunk into the bank on either side near the mouth of the gulley. To these blocks and 
tackle were attached and connected with the schooner so as to secure as strong a pull as 
possible to move her from her bed in case she should not float entirely free. There was a 
general excitement as the time of high tide drew near> and the water began to flow about the 
bulge of the vessel. At last the stern commenced gradually to rise, and then the hull to 
undulate, and after a few hearty pulls at the ropes, there was a perceptible movement of the 
whole mass, and in a moment more, to the delight of all engaged, the Monterey slid gently out 
of the bed where she had lain for two weeks, and was restored, with her happy commander, 
to her proper element. Though the tide rose high enough to bring about this felicitous result, 
it was far inferior both in height and velocity to that of the preceding full moon, and if 
accompanied by a bore, the latter was so slight as to be imperceptible from the shore. 

The change of the Monterey^ s position was quite opportune, for during yesterday and to-day 
the two steamboats came down to receive their loads. They started back for Port Yuma as soon 
as this was accomplished. Captain Walsh has now only to replenish his water casks and take 
in a quantity of mud for ballast, and he will be ready to set out on his return voyage. 

The arrival of the steamboats and the presence of new faces has formed an event in our 
monotonous life. These boats are run by two of their owners, Messrs. Johnson and Wilcox, 
who have been for several years engaged in navigating the lower part of the Colorado. Upon 
the establishment of Port Yuma, it was found a measure of economy to supply the post by way of 
the Gulf and the river instead of by the overland route, and for a year or two freight was 
carried up in lighters, which were poled along or hauled up by hand. The rapid current, the 
shoals, the marshy banks, the unknown character of the country, and the presence of hostile 
Indians, were obstacles in the way of inaugurating navigation that few men would have suc- 
cessfully overcome. As business increased a small steamer was procured, but, owing to some 
defect in the boiler, blew up before it had been long in operation. Another was then built, 
and a short time ago a third and larger boat. The two latter now ply regularly between the 
head of the Gulf and Port Yuma, and secure profitable returns to their persevering and ener- 
getic proprietors. These have the good will of the Indians, and by contributing a certain 
amount towards staying the cravings of their stomachs, are exempted from thefts and other 
molestations. 

The steamboats brought down a fair stock of passengers of both sexes, from the nearest 
villages. They were, as a whole, better looking than the pair we had seen. Several of the 
men had good figures. The women were rather too much inclined to embonpoint, with the 
exception of the young girls, some of whom were by no means ill-favored. Bright eyes, 
white teeth, and musical voices, they all-possessed. In point of apparel they were about as 
deficient as the men, a very short petticoat, their only garment, taking the place of the strip 
5 1 
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of cotton. While the steamboats were unloading both males and. females sat in groups about 
the decks, watching the hands at work, and having a good time themselves doing nothing. 

The rumor of the preparation of an expedition to ascend the Colorado was long ago circu- 
lated among the adjacent tribes, and has occasioned much interest and excitement. I am told 
that curious inquiries have been made of the troops by the Indians about Fort Yuma as to the 
object of the enterprise, and the half understood replies have been transmitted, with many 
amplifications, up and down the river, occasioning all kinds of surmises concerning our pur- 
poses and probable movements. None of the Cocopas were disposed to cultivate us, nor was 
there much in the appearance of the camp to tempt them from their comfortable quarters on the 
steamboats. We could see, nevertheless, that our operations engrossed a good deal of their 
attention and conversation, and that nothing escaped their keen-sighted inspection. The size 
and appearance of our unfinished boat evidently disappointed them, and I think they regarded 
it, and the expedition altogether, as rather a poor affair, and derived much amusement there- 
from. One or two long-legged fellows, the wits of the party, were foremost in facetious criti- 
cism. They seemed to be pointing out to their female companions our makeshifts and defi- 
ciency in numbers, and were, no doubt, very funny at our expense, for their sallies were 
received by the young belles with great favor and constant bursts of merriment. 

Before the steamboats left, I was so fortunate as to secure the services of Mr. Robinson, who 
is to accompany me up the Colorado as pilot, for which duty his experience on the river emi- 
nently qualifies him. He has gone to Fort Yuma with Captain Johnson, but intends to join 
me in a skiff at the end of the month, at which time I informed him that I should be ready to 
start, though the steamboat people think I will not be able to get the boat launched much 
before the 1st of February. A great source of anxiety is removed now that I have engaged a 
capable person for that responsible position. 

The work upon the steamboat has meanwhile gone busily on. The riveting of the sections 
has been completed, and the joists have been bolted upon the bottom, making the hull, to all 
appearances, abundantly stiff and strong. The arrangements for lowering the boiler into place 
were entered upon with some trepidation. A pair of ways had first to be made, conducting to 
the bottom of the boat, and then the heavy mass hoisted upon the upper end, from whence it 
could slide down into position. The breaking of a rope, or of one of the half rotten sticks of 
timber, would have brought the whole concern suddenly upon the hull, which it would have 
crushed like an eggshell; but nothing gave way, and at noon to-day we had the satisfaction of 
seeing the task safely finished.. 

The digging of the channel from the pit to the river was then commenced, and the men 
labored hard at it till dark, almost completing that also. 

December 21. — On the morning of the 18th a northwester set in, and, with the exception of 
a short lull yesterday, has been raging furiously up to the present time. The river has been 
overspread with a thick haze, a high sea running, and the spray driven by the gale over the 
flats. The tents were strongly secured, particularly the observing tents, for the transit was in 
good adjustment, and I hoped that it would not be disturbed. For one day and night the 
result was doubtful, but yesterday morning a gust came that settled the business, and put an 
end to a very unpleasant state of suspense. One rope and tent-peg still held on, forming a 
fixed centre, about which the tent was whirling and waving like a handkerchief, thumping 
against the transit stand, and undoing the labor of many a long night. The photographic tent 
made a clean thing of it, apparatus and all, but that was comparatively of little importance. 

Our friend, the captain, has had a miserable time getting in his mud ballast, and, I think, 
has wished himself back in the gulley. The current and shoals and the loose bottom made 
his position a dangerous one. I suppose he found he could not stand it any longer, for he 
tripped anchor this morning and made a precipitate retreat, the Monterey looking as though 
she were being cuffed out into the Gulf, while Captain Walsh, with hair and coat skirts stand- 
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ing out horizontally in the gale, pantomimed farewell to us as we watched, regretfully, the 
disappearing vessel. 

The necessity of digging a pit to build the steamboat in has been attended with one advan- 
tage, as it has secured a partial shelter to the workmen, without which, for the last day or two, 
the operations would have been at a standstill. The shaft was yesterday raised to its place. 
This was the last heavy piece that had to be handled, and the rest of the work will be attended 
with little risk. An original defect in the steamboat, noticed during the trial trip, was that 
the connecting rods between the piston and crank played in slots cut so deep into the stern 
that when the boat was in motion the water would rush in. The lower portions of the slots 
have had therefore to be covered up, and this has raised the connecting rods and thrown the 
whole engine out of adjustment, occasioning a most perplexing disarrangement, and one that 
has given Mr. Carroll two or three days of troublesome work to remedy. He thinks now he 
has succeeded, and that the parts of the engine are fitted so that it will run smoothly. 

Yesterday several Indians appeared suddenly in camp, as though they had been blown from 
the north by the gale. Fearing lest a too hospitable reception might bring the whole tribe 
upon us, and make a serious inroad upon our moderate supply of rations, I ordered the cook 
not to give them anything to eat. As bed time approached they looked blue with disappoint- 
ment and hunger, and I thought that by morning they would have disappeared; but the latter 
part of the night was dark, and the sentinel, I suppose, not very wakeful after a hard day^s 
labor, for this morning I found them seated around the fire, shining with repletion, and in a 
high state of glee. This evening the preparations to guard the provisions were so elaborate 
that they gave up in despair, and started home in a very unamiable frame of mind. 

Now that the Monterey has gone, our little party has exclusive possession of the mouth of 
the Colorado, and the camp looks drearier than ever. Two of the men were compelled to 
ascend the river this morning for fresh water. They have not returned, and the late hour and 
the storm make us somewhat anxious for their safety. 

Decemher 28 . — The last day of the northwester was attended with a pelting rain — the first 
we have experienced since leaving San Francisco. In the midst of it the men sent for water 
returned. The boat had several times been on the eve of swamping in the heavy sea, and 
they were almost worn out with cold and exposure. On the morning of the 23d the gale had 
subsided, and there was a sudden transition to a cloudless sky and soft summer temperature. 

There has been time to place the transit again in the meridian, and to obtain during the last 
two or three nights some good observations of moon culminations for longitude. Having a small 
telescope, I have been able also to observe several occultations, and think that the position of 
the mouth of the river will be accurately fixed. 

Game is now abundant. There have been large accessions of ducks and plover to our neigh- 
borhood since the storm, but no one has any leisure to shoot them. We are straining every 
nerve to get the steamboat built before the approaching spring tides. But for the delays occa- 
sioned by the defects of her original construction she would have been finished two or three 
days ago. The essential parts are now complete. On Christmas day the boiler was filled and 
steam got up. The engine ran beautifully — a great triumph to Mr. Carroll after the trouble 
he has had with it. The boat is well modelled, and presents a gay appearance now that she 
has been painted. The word "Explorer,'^ printed in large capitals upon the wheel-house, 
designates her title and object. Some of the carpenters' work has still to be done, but this 
will not occasion any delay. It being necessary to provide a stock of firewood before starting, 
as the men are all busy upon the boat, I told two or three Cocopa Indians, who came to see 
us yesterday, that if they would go after drift-logs, and haul them to camp until dark, they 
should have plenty to eat and a large piece of cotton cloth. They were strong, athletic fellows, 
and after an hour of solemn deliberation, and the further offer of some beads and a fancy tippet, 
they agreed to go. Having once made the bargain, it is but just to them to say that they per- 
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formed their part faithfully, though they became heartily sick of the business long before the 
day was over. Each one, after bringing in a log, would lie on his back to rest, making horrible 
grimaces, and rubbing his astonished arms and legs. When night came I paid them half as 
much again as had been promised — thinking that this, and the virtuous consciousness of having 
for once in their lives done an honest day's work, might induce them to try it again; but I 
believe that nothing that there is in camp would have prevailed upon them to repeat the 
experiment. 

As the season of high tides draws near, we have had somewhat of the anxiety felt by Captain 
Walsh lest the rise* of water should fall a foot or two short of our expectations, and the Explorer 
be obliged to remain on top of the bank. Last night's tide quite dispelled any such apprehen- 
sions. It still wants three or four days of full moon, and the water rose above the surface of 
the ways. It is likely that it will be high enough to-night to permit the boat to be launched; 
but I prefer waiting a day longer for the arrival of Mr. Robinson. He had expected to be 
here by the 25th, and I am much disappointed at his non-appearance. Every day at sunset we 
have watched for the appearance of a boat from the north. This evening we thought it was 
in sight, and collected upon the bank to meet the new comers. The figures were distinctly 
visible, and we were even confident that there were voices shouting to us. The object had 
arrived within a few hundred yards before we were undeceived, and the supposed boat and 
crew turned out to be the trunk of a tree, with short stumps standing upon its surface. 

December 30. — Yesterday evening the appearance of a boat in the distance was no delusion, 
and we had the pleasure of welcoming Mr. Robinson back to his semi-aquatic homestead. He 
was accompanied by Mr. Bielawski, whom I had engaged in San Francisco as hydrographic 
assistant, and by Mr. Jasper S. Whiting, the second in command to Captain Stone upon the 
survey of Sonora. Mr. Whiting is to start with a small party and survey the coast as far as 
Guaymas, where he is to be joined by Captain Stone and the remainder of his expedition. 

The delay in Mr. Robinson's arrival was occasioned by the length of time it took the steam- 
boats to ascend to Fort Yuma. The river is said to be unusually low, even for this season of 
lowest water, and the difficulties of navigation correspondingly increased. A detachment of 
my party, sent out by way of Port Tejon to procure pack mules, had reached the fort in safety. 
All of the members of the expedition, excepting those that are with myself, are now assembled 
there. They are not expecting to see us much before the 1st of February. The only unfa- 
vorable intelligence was concerning Dr. Newberry, our geologist, who, I regretted to learn, 
was very ill when the gentlemen left the fort, and entirely unable to join them, as he had 
hoped to do. 

The new comers were surprised to find the steamboat ready for launching. As the water 
had risen just high enough during the preceding night to float her, we knew that there would 
be no difficulty in taking her out on the next tide. Steam was gotten up and lines prepared as 
midnight approached. The water rose almost high enough to overflow the bank. There was 
enough for our purposes and a foot or two to spare, and the brilliant moonlight enabled the 
work to be performed as easily as by day. At the instant of high water, before the ebb 
current could attain much strength, the engines were put in motion, and the little boat backed 
slowly out into the stream. She was then brought round to the gully and moored securely in 
a position a little below that which had been occupied by the Monterey, 

This morning the "Explorer' ' underwent a critical inspection. She is fifty-four feet long from 
the extremity of the bow to the outer rim of the stern wheel. Amidships, the hull is left 
open, like a skiff, the boiler occupying a third of the vacant space. At the bow is a little deck, 
on which stands the armament — a four-pound howitzer. In front of the wheel another deck, 
large enough to accommodate the pilot and a few of the surveying party, forms the roof of a 
cabin eight feet by seven. Nearly every newly-launched craft is supposed by those interested 
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to excel its predecessors; but I imagine few boats have ever been surveyed by their builders 
with as much admiration and c'omplacency. 

The tents were struck this morning, the instruments and movables packed, and the whole 
day spent in loading. Mr. Robinson was of opinion that all of the provisions and expedition 
property could not be carried at once, and that two trips would have to be made, at least, as far 
as the head of tide-water, beyond which point ther^ would be less danger. There was a 
chance, however, that to-night the bank would be overflowed, and I disliked to leave anything 
behind; so package after package was stowed away, till the boat was sunk down to the extreme 
limit that prudence would justify, and what was left it was found that the two skiffs would hold. 
These are to be towed alongside. A small sloop that belonged to Mr. Robinson, and which the 
Sonora expedition has purchased from him, we expect also to tow twenty miles up the river, to 
a point where Mr. Whiting is to join his party. The night promises to be perfectly quiet, or 
we would not be able to start with our present load. The proper time for a steamboat to leave 
is two or three hours before the ebb. This evening the tide is coming in with great force and 
rapidity. At low water the surface was one or two feet below the low-water mark of the last 
full moon tide, which portends a corresponding increase of elevation at high water. 

Our task has not been completed a day too soon, for there is every indication that by 3 
o' clock to-morrow morning the country will be entirely submerged. Before that time, however, 
we trust to have bidden a final farewell to Robinson^ s Landing and the mouth of the Colorado. 
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CHAPTER II. 

MOUTH OF THE COLORADO TO FORT YUMA. 

Departure from robinson's landing.— Perilous position. — Meeting with steamer from fort yuma. — Kindness of captain wil- 
cox. — Description of river. — Camp at cocopa village. — Appearance of Indians. — Northwester. — Character of naviga- 
tion. — Obstacles and difficulties encountered. — Accidents and detention.-— Night expedition in skiff. — A frontier 
settlement. — Hospitable reception. — A night's lodging. — Ride to fort yuma. — River and mountain scenery. — Arrival 

AT FORT YUMA — DESCRIPTION OF POST. — APPROACH OF EXPLORER. — OPERATIONS OF MEMBERS OF EXPEDITION. — TrIP OF MR. PEA- 
COCK TO SAN FRANCISCO —RECOVERY OF DR. NEWBERRY. — YUMA INDIANS.—RUMORS OP MORMON MOVEMENTS. — SUSPICIONS AND DIS- 
TRUST AMONG COLORADO TRIBES CONCERNING EXPEDITION.— DIFFICULTY IN OBTAINING GUIDES. — LoW STAGE OF RIVER. — PREPARA- 
TIONS TO START FROM FORT YUMA. 

Camp 2, Cocopa Village^ December 21. — At midnight steam was gotten up and all hands 
roused for immediate departure. The two skiffs, with their heavy loads, were fastened along- 
side, and Mr. Whiting's sloop attached by a towline astern. The atmosphere was clear and 
profoundly quiet, and the moon's rays, flashed back from the mirror-like sheet of water, made 
it almost as light as day. But for the roar of the rushing tide, and the occasional swift passage 
of some floating substance, the expanse of water would have seemed as still and motionless as 
a lake. The party was disposed so that the boat would be in perfect trim — a necessary precau- 
tion, for the gunwale was scarcely six inches above the surface of the water. The lines were 
then cast loose, and with a shrill scream from the whistle the Explorer started out into the 
river, and in a moment was shooting along upon the tide with a velocity that made the high 
bank seem to spin as we glided by. * 

For some time all went well. Not a ripple broke upon the surface. We kept at no great 
distance from the bank, long stretches of which were rapidly passed, till, at last, as we were 
entering a bend to the west, a little breeze from the north sprang up, and the tide making 
against it at once occasioned a disturbance. As the wind freshened, waves began to rise, and 
the water to dash into the boat. The prospect was somewhat alarming, for even throwing 
overboard the cargo would not have saved the open boat from swamping had the breeze con- 
tinued long enough to have raised a sea, and though near the land, the strongest swimmer 
would have stood little chance in such a current, with nothing to cling to but a steep bank of 
slippery clay. We shipped so much water that we were on the point of commencing to lighten 
the boat, and I think if the wind had held fifteen minutes longer the Colorado expedition 
would have come to a disastrous issue; but the breeze died away as suddenly as it had sprung 
up; the water again became smooth, and in a couple of hours all danger from winds and waves 
was over; the low banks on the opposite side came in sight, and the broad and hazardous sheet 
of water narrowed into a moderately sized and shallow stream. 

Twenty miles above Robinson's Landing Mr. Whiting perceived near thie shore the camp fire 
of his men, and left with his sloop to join them. A few miles higher up the firewood gave 
out, and the whole party being exhausted from want of rest and hard labor during two suc- 
cessive days and nights, we stopped for a few hours for sleep and breakfast. Our steamboat 
does not furnish accommodations for either sleeping or cooking, and every night the men will 
have to camp on. shore, a matter of little importance, as it is quite impracticable at night to 
navigate the lower portion of the Colorado, and the river will not be likely to improve as it is 
ascended. 

We breakfasted at rather a late hour, and afterwards the men took their axes and laid in a 
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stock of firewood. As we were making ready to start the sound of paddles was heard, and in 
a few moments one of the steamboats from the fort shot out from behind a bend which had 
concealed her approach. The people on board were so much astonished at the sight of our 
boat, which they had expected to find still upon the ways at Robinson's Landing, that they had 
got some distance down the river before they thought of stopping. Then they rounded to and 
hauled up alongside of the bank, a hundred yards below. Captain Wilcox was in command. 
He had brought letters for our party and newspapers, the latter containing intelligence of the 
outbreak among the Mormons. Dr. Newberry had nearly recovered from his attack of illness, 
and hoped to be able to join me at the fort and accompany the steamboat up the river. Cap- 
tain Wilcox gave us a piece of fresh beef and a spare rudder, and notified us that the river 
below the fort was in a worse condition than he had ever known it to be. He very kindly 
proposed to carry to Fort Yuma for me the articles that were in the two skiffs, and told me 
that I could leave them at a certain place on the bank in charge of the Indians, who would 
deliver them safely to him as he passed by on his return. I was glad to accept this offer, for 
towing the loaded boats had considerably impeded the Explorer.^s progress. When this 
arrangement had been made, he bid us good-by and pursued his way down the river to meet a 
vessel daily expected from the Gulf, while we steamed along in the opposite direction. After 
travelling for a few hours without interruption, we reached the point that had been designated 
by Captain Wilcox, and as it was becoming somewhat late, made the boat fast to a tree and 
went into camp. 

Between camp and the point above Robinson's Landing, where the Colorado narrows, the 
character of the river has been generally uniform. The banks are low — in few places more 
than eighL feet in height — and the country flat for a long distance beyond. On one or both 
sides there is usually a fringe of willow and cottonwood, or a thicket of high reeds. The 
channel is circuitous, but thus far there have been no very sharp bends. In few places has 
the depth of water been less than twelve feet. Slues branch in every direction, and many of 
them might mislead a person unacquainted with the localities. The current has been mode- 
rate, averaging about two and a half knots an hour. At this place, which is forty miles above 
Robinson's Landing, the tide raises the river two or three feet. The water is perfectly fresh, 
of a dark red color, and opaque from the quantity of mud held in suspension. 

We found a large party of Cocopas — men, women, and children — waiting on the bank, with 
grinning faces, for the arrival of the '^chiquito steamboat, '^ as they call our diminutive vessel. 
They have been thronging about the camp fires all the evening, chattering, laughing, begging, 
and keeping a sharp lookout for chances to appropriate any small articles. I had no hesitation, 
however, in leaving the packages of provisions and stores taken from the skiffs piled in a 
conspicuous place near the edge of the bank, merely notifying them that the things belonged 
to the other steamboat. They reap too much benefit from the parties who ply regularly past 
their villages to risk losing all by a single depredation. One of the Cocopas seemed to 
apprehend that my mind might be ill at ease in regard to the safety of the property, and 
disinterestedly offered to remain and watch it, and deliver a letter from me to Captain Wilcox 
when he should arrive. As he expected me to be equally disinterested, I gave him a piece of 
cotton, of which he .was much in need. A few are provided with blankets, but nearly all, 
males and females, are on a scanty allowance of clothing. The women generally have modest 
manners, and many are good looking. They have a custom of plastering their hair and scalps 
with the soft blue clay from the river bank, the effect of which is not at all pretty, but the 
clay is said to be a thorough exterminator of vermin, and as such must give them a great deal 
of comfort. 

Gamp 3, January 1, 1858. — A high north wind has been blowing since morning. The 
distance accomplished has been much diminished by it. On the desert eastward, we have 
seen the sand, in dusky cloud-like masses and great column^, drifting and whirling towards 
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the Gulf. The difficulties of navigation are increasing, though none are of a character to 
involve more than a delay. The river is exceedingly crooked, and the current, in some of the 
bends, has been, at least, four knots an hour. Sharp turns, sand bars, and shoals are con- 
stantly encountered. There are no rocks, and the snags, though numerous, are seldom 
dangerous. The Explorer works admirably, and turns the bad corners with greater facility 
than a larger craft. We have grounded several times, but in no case have been detained more 
than a few moments. It is not worth while to make any attempts at speed during the present 
stage of water. • We have been steaming to-day eight hours, exclusive of the time occupied in 
taking in wood, and are twenty-four miles from last night's camp. This, considering the 
strong head-wind, we think a good run. The boats that ply to Port Yuma save time by having 
regular wood depots at convenient intervals. We are obliged to stop and cut wood whenever 
it is wanted. There is plenty of excellent fuel all along the bank. The dead mesquite, willow, 
and Cottonwood trees, instead of rotting become seasoned in the pure dry atmosphere. The 
mesquite has a particularly close, fine grained texture, and makes a hot fire. 

While the steamer is in motion a man stands at the bow with a sou^nding pole, which he 
keeps constantly employed. Captain Robinson, on the after deck, pilots the boat, and assumes 
her entire management. One must be a good while upon the river to acquire the experience 
and skill that are requisite in order to run a boat successfully. A knowledge of the locality 
of the deepest water cannot be imparted. The rapid current, the loose character of the soil, 
and the sedimentary deposits occasion great and sudden variations in the river bed, and the 
channel has been known to shift from one bank to the other in a single night.* Prom the 
formation of the banks, from the appearance of the water and the eddies, from the direction 
taken by pieces of drift-wood and other floating substances, and from the character of the 
islands and bars visible above the surface the experienced pilot can do much towards selecting 
the proper course, though at the present stage of water boats rarely pass over even this portion 
of the river, which is said to be better than any that has been navigated higher up, without 
running aground many times a day. If there is a chance of finding a better place the boat is 
backed off. If not, she is forced over the shoal by working her in the sand, with the help of 
the engine, poles, and lines fastened to anchors or trees, and hauled upon with the windlass. 
The bars are composed of soft and loose material, and may always be passed with more or less 
labor, depending, in a great measure, upon the skill shown in the employment of the different 
methods of extrication resorted to. 

Camp 5, January 3.— -Two days of hard work have advanced us thirty-one miles. The 
general appearance of the country and the river undergoes no change. The average depth of 
water in the channel is becoming less, probably not exceeding nine feet. The bottom is very 
irregular, the soundings sometimes varying in a distance of a dozen yards from two and a half 
to twenty-one feet. Last evening we reached a place where the river was very wide and filled 
with snags. The shoals extended all the way across. While trying to extricate ourselves 
from a broad sand bar by backing off the rudder got jammed by a snag, and could not be 
moved. An anchor was then let go, and lines carried in a skiff to the shore. It was some 
time after dark when the boat was brought alongside of the bank. The rudder was unshipped, 
and the stock found to be bent, but by heating and hammering with an axe it was at last 
straightened so as to be serviceable. To-day three hours have been spent on the shoals. We 
would scarcely be clear of one obstruction, and the boat afloat, before she would run aground 

^ The occurrence of earthquakes has, at times, seiiously affected the river banks and bed, entirely changing their form 
and character, caving in large slices of the bluff, filling up sloughs, forming new channels, uprooting snags, and creating 
fresh obstructions. In November, 1852, while a schooner was at anchor thirty miles above the mouth of the river, and 
floating in fourteen feet of water, there came a premonitory rumbling and shock, and the bed of sand was suddenly forced 
up, leaving the vessel aground, with only three feet of water around her. In that position she remained till floated off by 
the succeeding spring tides. • -• 
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upon another. Captain Robinson tells me that he has never known the navigation to be so 
difficult. 

Fort Yuma, January 5.— Day before yesterday, after making fifteen miles, a broad bar was 
encountered, over which the boat was gradually worked. The water above was shallow, and 
the current swift. The steamer lost her steerage way, and her head swung round with a good 
deal of force, and slid some distance upon the highest part of the bar. An anchor was carried 
out, but it came home. Another was placed at a greater distance, but it too failed to hold. 
There being no trees near by, a long line was then taken to a snag on the opposite side of the 
river. After heaving upon this nearly half an hour the boat was loosened, and her head almost 
turned up stream, but just then the snag broke, and she swung back harder than ever. Night 
fell while she was fast aground. I was desirous of reaching Fort Yuma on the following day, 
before the departure of the mail for the next steamer, but as wo were still fifty miles distant 
by the river there seemed little probability of accomplishing it. Captain Robinson, however, 
informed me that ten miles higher up was the residence of a white settler, where a horse could 
be procured, and that he could row me there in a skiif by ten or eleven o'clock, which would 
enable me, by riding the rest of the night, to reach the fort by daylight. Taking a man along 
to pull another oar, we started an hour or two after sunset. The night was dark, and as usual 
very cold, and the freezing temperature seemed to us the more piercing after having been all 
day under a hot sun. The current would at best have been hard to row against, and the dark- 
ness, which made it impossible to keep in the channel, enhanced the difficulty. After an hour 
or two Captain Robinson began to suspect that he had gotten off from the river into a slue, but 
finding that there was still a current determined to keep on, knowing that there must be an 
outlet somewhere above, though the distance would probably be rendered greater by the 
deviation. Hour after hour passed without our being able to form an idea of our position. 
The night grew colder as it advanced, and a keen wind from the north set in. In some places 
we had to get into the water i*n order to lighten the skiff over bars where it was too shallow 
for it to pass. Our feet were nearly frozen, and our bodies paralyzed with cold when we 
reached, about one o'clock at night, a portion of the river which Captain Robinson recognized, 
by the light of the newly risen moon, to be near our destination. As we drew up to the bank 
the familiar sound of barking dogs greeted us, and we hurried our benumbed limbs ashore to 
reach, as soon as possible, the expected haven. The disappointment we met was a grievous 
one. The house of the proprietor of the estate turned out to be a roofless structure surrounding 
the four sides of a square, the logs of which it was built being placed close enough together to 
exclude a horse or a cow, but affording no more shelter nor warmth than a rail fence does to 
the lot it encloses. Three or four men wrapped in blankets were asleep around the embers of 
a fire, their feet in close proximity to the coals. An old Indian, a dog, and a pig having no 
blankets, and unable to sleep, were couched together near them. One of the men roused up 
at our entrance, and put on some more wood. In reply to my questions, he informed me that 
the owner was absent; that the horses were out grazing, and could not be caught till morning, 
and that there was nothing to eat or drink upon the premises. As a partial protection against 
the raw blast which rushed through the openings between the logs, he told me that I was 
welcome to share his couch. It was an excellent opportunity to realize the proverb about 
misery and bed-fellows. I was stiffened with cold, and gratefully accepted the hospitable offer 
of my new acquaintance, turning in for the remainder of the night between the dirtiest pair of 
blankets, and, meaning no disparagement, with the dirtiest looking man I ever saw in my life. 
Captain Robinson and the men with us were similarly accommodated by the others, and the 
party settled down into an apparent state of repose, but we were so cold and wet that we were 
unable to sleep until the arrival of day brought sunlight and warmth. I woke when the sun 
was two or three hours high, and it felt then like a summer morning. Robinson and the boat- 
men had gone back to the Explorer. The other men were at their work, cutting wood for the 
6 1 
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steamboat company. I hunted up my companion of the previous night, and prevailed upon 
him to try and catch me a horse, which he succeeded after an hour or two in doing. He some- 
what objected to my riding the animal he had caught, informing me that it was a stallion of 
great spirit and value that had been left in charge of his master, and having been running loose 
for some weeks would perhaps be so wild as to do injury not only to his rider but to himself. 

The object of this solicitude did not look at all dangerous, but I mounted him with great 
caution and started for the fort. I soon found that my charger was not likely to volunteer a 
faster gait than a leisurely walk, and, with a half dread of rousing some slumbering fires, 
touched him with the spur. This producing no effect, I dug the spur into his side a little 
harder, and at last, with the help of a stout cudgel, broken from a tree, urged him into a trot. 
By an energetic appliance of the stick and both heels, the first twelve miles were accomplished 
in a little more than three hours, when the brute subsided again into a walk, from which 
nothing could start him. While pondering over the idea that my friend on the river was a 
practical joker, I met an ox team and wagon, with two or three Mexicans trudging alongside 
and a white man lying on his back on top of the load. He roused up as I passed, and inquired, 
with a muddled air and thick utterance, what I was doing with his friend' s horse, from which 
I inferred that he was the owner of the place where we had passed the night, was the custodian 
of the animal in question, and was also somewhat intoxicated. On being informed of the 
circumstances of the case, he expressed great indignation, assuring me that the horse was the 
most valuable one in that part of the country; had been left with him as a precious charge; 
that he would not for five hundred dollars have him subjected to a chance of injury, and that 
I must at once dismount and let him be driven back by the Mexicans. Fort Yuma being 
nearly fifteen miles distant and the day somewhat advanced, I tried to convince him that no 
great injury would be done by a few hours of careful riding; but, under a strange infatuation 
regarding the value of the animal I was bestriding, he persisted, with drunken obstinacy, that 
he should not be ridden a step further. 1 was revolving the probability of being able, by a 
sudden violent attack of whip and spur, to excite the cherished beast into a trot, and thus 
escape from his guardian, when the latter all at once changed his mind and told me that every 
horse he had in the world and all that his friends had were at my disposal as long as I wanted, 
and, after an affectionate squeeze of the hand, gave me a benign smile, and falling upon his 
back called to the driver to go on. 

The road to the fort was through a flat and desolate looking country. A few miles of it 
passed over a point of the great desert to the east. Bunches of grease wood and stunted 
cedars composed nearly all the vegetation. A bevy of quail would occasionally start up from 
the bushes at my approach, and two or three times a coyote ran across the trail. A couple 
of straggling Yumas, from a village that could be seen at some distance towards the river, 
came sauntering by and helped to break the monotony, but it was a dreary eight hours ride, 
and I was glad enough when, a little before sunset, the flagstaff that stands on the parade of 
the fort came in view. The whole distance was only about twenty-seven miles, and, with a 
good riding animal, might have been easily made in three hours. By the river the distance 
between the same points is said to be more than forty miles. 

During the latter part of the journey the picturesque and singularly shaped peaks of the 
range of mountains beyond the fort appeared to great advantage — the beautiful outlines of the 
dark blue masses being drawn in distinct relief upon the illuminated western sky. 

Fort Yuma is built upon the west side of the river, on the top of a gravelly spur that 
extends with a steep bluff to the edge of the stream. A corresponding precipice upon the 
opposite side forms, with the other, a gate through which the united waters of the Gila and 
Colorado flow in a comparatively narrow bed. The mouth of the Gila is just above. The 
southern emigrant route to California crosses the river at this place. For ten or fifteen miles 
north and south the valley is inhabited by the Yuma Indians, a few years ago the most powerful 
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and warlike of the Colorado tribes. Opposite to the fort an anticipated town has been located 
and denominated Colorado City. At present there are but a few straggling buildings, the 
principal of which are a store, blacksmith^ s shop, and tavern. A good ferry has been estab- 
lished by means of a rope, which is stretched across the river, and to which a large boat is 
attached. This I found out of order, and the son of the proprietor of the store rowed me 
over in a skiff. Ascending the steep acclivity, I reached a level plateau that forms the parade 
ground, and about which the houses and barracks are built. The sentinel pointed out the 
officers' quarters, and imparted the intelligence that the gentlemen of the mess were just going 
in to dinner. I had the pleasure of meeting several old friends among them, and the unpleasant 
features of the preceding twenty-four hours were soon forgotten in the cordial welcome and 
hospitable entertainment that I experienced. 

January 9. — For two days the arrival of the Explorer was almost hourly expected, and her 
non-appearance last evening made me uneasy, but about dark the Indians at the fort, who are 
always the first to get intelligence of what is taking place on the river, imparted the news 
that she was close at hand. Early this morning the steam whistle was heard blowing, and soon 
the Explorer came in sight at a turn not far below the fort. The Yumas were out in force 
to catch the first glimpse of the long expected steamer, manifesting more interest than the 
Cocopas had done. 

I met Captain Robinson at the bank, who informed me that on the day that he had parted 
from me they had broken a rudder against a snag, and had been obliged to stop and make a 
new one, which had occasioned the detention. 

There are several preparations to be made before we shall be ready to start, and to-day 
being Saturday we propose to defer our departure till Monday morning. 

The different detachments of the expedition are now united. While awaiting the arrival of 
the boat the two parties from Fort Tejon and San Diego have been encamped on the river a 
mile below. The interval has not been idly spent. Dr. Newberry, assisted by Mr. Mollhausen, 
the artist, has made valuable natuial history collections, to add to what was obtained while on 
the way from the coast. Mr. Egloffstein has nearly completed a series of topographical sketches 
of the adjoining country, and Mr. Taylor has been taking meteorological observations in con- 
nexion with those of Mr. Booker at the mouth of the river. 

There is no grazing in the immediate vicinity, and the Mexican packers and herders have 
been sent with the mules, in charge of Mr. Peacock, the master of the train, ten or fifteen 
miles up the Gila, where they will stay till it is time for the pack-train to start. The express, 
with letters for the San Diego steamer, had left more than twelve hours before I arrived, and 
Mr. Peacock volunteered to ride with my letters to Los Angelos, which place he believed he 
could reach before the steamer should have left. If not, he had determined to continue up 
the Tulan valley to San Francisco, being confident of arriving there before the 20th, the day 
when the steamer for the Isthmus sails. It is a formidable ride, but as he preferred under- 
taking it to remaining idle in the camp I took advantage of his offer. 

The pack-train will not leave till some time after the departure of the boat, but will over- 
take us near the head of navigation, wherever that may be, so as to be ready for the land 
explorations. Mr. Taylor and Mr. Booker are to wait and accompany the land party. The 
other gentlemen, with Lieutenant Tipton, who commands the escort, and who will take a few 
of his men with him, are to go on the steamer. Our party will number twenty-four, which is 
about as many as the Explorer can conveniently carry. Dr. Newberry, though far from well 
has decided to go along with us. He believes that his health may be improved by change of 
air, and, like all the others of the party, is anxious to be in the midst of new scenery and 
new adventures. Fort Yuma is not a place to inspire one with regret at leaving. The ba?-- 
renness of the surrounding region, the intense heat of its summer climate, and its loneliness 
and isolation have caused it to be regarded as the Botany Bay of military stations. Jts esta|]>? 
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lishment, however, has brought into entire subjection the Yuma Indians, who had been a 
scourge to their neighbors and to California emigrants. They are a fierce and cruel tribe, 
but a much finer race, physically, than the Cocopas. The men are powerfully built and the 
women better looking. As is always the case, they have deteriorated since the whites have 
come among them, and many of their former warriors are now idle loafers about the fort and 
inveterate pilferers and beggars. At present they are in a state of much excitement. There 
is a settlement of Mormons not far from the Colorado, a few hundred miles above, and it is 
rumored that some of that people have been among the upper tribes of Indians, telling them 
of their difficulties with the other whites and endeavoring to secure their alliance. There is 
an impression among these Indians that the Mormons contemplate, before long, descending the 
Colorado, which corresponds with a rumor brought from the east by the latest mail of a pro- 
jected movement into Sonorel. The commanding officer of the fort. Lieutenant Winder, a few 
days ago, sent Lieutenant White, with a detachment of men, up the river, with Captain 
Johnson, to make a reconnoissance and endeavor to ascertain the truth of these reports. 

The fact that my expedition, just at this time, is preparing to ascend the Colorado, has 
much exercised the Indians above, who are jealous of any encroachment into their territory. 
I have tried in vain to secure the services of one or two Yumas to accompany me as inter- 
preters. They all seem to be unwilling to go, but Lieutenant Winder has kindly taken the 
matter in hand and sent for the chief of the tribe, to prevail upon him, if possible, to make 

the detail. 

The river still continues to fall. The Indians say that they have never seen it so low. We 
shall be able to test the experiment of navigation at as unfavorable a stage of the water as 
will probably ever be experienced. The load upon the boat is to be made as light as possible. 
Only six weeks provisions and such arms, ammunition, and luggage.as are indispensable, are 
to be taken along, but it willbe impossible to reduce her draught to less than two and a half 
feet, owing to her small size and heavy boiler and engine. The fore and aft pieces that Mr. 
Carroll bolted upon the bottom have answered the purpose for which they were intended, in 
giving.the requisite strength and stiffness to the hull, but they add to the difficulty of working, 
over bars and are apt to catch upon snags. The trip from the mouth of the river has developed 
several deficiencies which we are to-day endeavoring to have remedied. With the assistance 
of Lieutenant Winder and the steamboat company some extra lines and rudders have been 
provided, a few trifling damages that had been sustained repaired, and every possible provision 
made against the obstacles we expect to encounter in the ascent of the unknown river above. 
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CHAPTER III. 

FORT YUMA TO MOJAYE CAKOI. 

Departure from fort yuma. — Indian guides. — ^Yuma shoals.— A bad start. — Purple hills. — Explorer's pass. — Arrival of 
MAIL. — Purple hill pass. — Hebdy bend. — Varieties of coloring. — Canebrake caxon. — Chimney peak.— Precipice bend.— 

Rapid. — Barrier island. — The spires — Chocolate mountains. — ^Red rock gate. — The sleeper. — Light-house rock. 

Porphyry gate.— Great Colorado valley. — Snags and sunken rocks. — Barrenness of region. — Natural history collec- 
tions. — Dismal flats.— Carroll's creek.— Halfway mountains.— -Yuma Indians.— Intelligence from mojaves. — Chemb- 

HUE vis INDIANS — MoNUMENT MOUNTAINS. — ThE M0*NUMENT. — SaND ISLAND SHOALS. — ReTURN OF LIEUTENANT TIPTON TO FORT 

YUMA.— Impression made upon Indians by steamboat.— Engagement of mail carrier.— -Riverside mountain.— Mineral 

TREASURES. — CORNER ROCK. — MONUMENT CANON. — TiNTED ROCKS. — ROMANTIC SCENERY. — ChEMEHUEVIS VALLEY. — MoUTH OF 

BILL Williams's fork. — Difficulty in finding stream.— Disappearance op lieutenant Whipple's trail, — Sunken rocks. 

MojAVE SPIES. — Norther. — Drifting sand. — Mojave range.— The needles — Mount Whipple. — Return of runner with 
mail.— An old acquaintance. — Short supply op provisions. — Trading with Indians.— Disparity between temperatures 
of day and night. — difficult rapid. — mojave canon, 

Camp 12, Yuma shoals^ January 11. — It was the intention this morning to make an early start; 
but the last preparations, as usual, consumed several hours of time, and it was nearly 11 when all 
of our party were collected at the wharf, everything put aboard, and steam gotten up. Our friends 
at the garrison came down to see us off, and the sides of the bluff were lined with Indians- 
men, women, and children — assembled to witness pur departure, and, in spite of their distrust, 
delighted to have something to see and talk about. The urgent request of Lieutenant Winder 
to the chief had not failed of its effect, and the latter engaged (though reluctantly) that two 
Indians should accompany us — an old Diegeno, by the name of Mariano, and a young chief who 
had signalized himself by escaping unhurt from a recent memorable conflict with the Pimas 
and Maricopas,^ and whom it pleased to be called the '' Capitan.'^ With an eye to theatrical 
effect, not at all uncommon with their race, my two recruits delayed milking their appearance 
till the latest moment. We had bidden our friends good-bye, the plank was about to be hauled 
in, and I had begun to believe that the chief had played us a trick, when they came stalking 

^ ^'^ The Pimas and Maricopas live upon the Gila, one or two hundred miles above its mouth. They are peaceable, quietly- 
disposed Indians, and subsist principally upon the products they |ierive from cultivating the soil. They have always been 
friendly to whites, but, from the time of the earliest records, bitter foes to the Yumas and Mojaves, who hav^ been disposed 
to regard them with contempt, as an inferior race. 

In the year 1866 the principal chief of the Yumas became mortally iil. Upon his death-bed he charged his tribe not to 
be remiss in hunting down their hated enemies, and prophesied that if they would, during the following year, organize an 
expedition against them, it would result in the latter' s complete overthrow. 

After the chief's death the Yumas, regarding with superstitious reverence his dying injunctions, prepared for a secret 
attack upon the Pimas and Maricopas villages. They notified the Mojaves of their Intention, and a large number of picked 
Mojave warriors united themselves to the party. The intended victims of the enterprise had meanwhile— through the 
offices, as is supposed, of the Gocopas — got wind of the meditated attack, and not only mustered the whole of their own 
force to repel it, but obtained assistance from the Papagos^a warlike tribe living within the province of Sonora. 

It was in the month of September, 1857, that the invading force, numbering between one hundred and one hundred and 
fifty of the most distinguished Yuma and Mojave warriors, set out for the Pimas villages, under the guidance of a prominent 
and ambitious Yuma chief. They had no suspicion that their movement was anticipated, and the unprotected appearance 
of the first village they entered convinced them that they had been successful in effecting an entire surprise. The few 
inhabitants that were sauntering about fled in apparent terror, and were hotly pursued. The atta-cking party followed them 
beyond the entrance of a small canon, where they suddenly found themselves surrounded by an overpowering force. They 
attempted to fly, but finding that impossible, fought bravely to the last. The advantages of position and numbers were 
however, altogether against them, and rendered resistance hopeless. The contest lasted less than an hour. Out of the 
whole number of assailants only three or four escaped to carry to these tribes the bitter tale of the discomfiture. 

The moral effect of the defeat wiU long be felt. The very name of a Pima or Maricopa now inspires the Yumas and 
Mojaves with chagrin and dread. 
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along, and entering the boat, seated themselves on the rail with an air of indifference that did 
not altogether conceal that they thought they were embarked in a rather doubtful enterprise. 
Their friends on the shore, being out of the scrape themselves, were naturally delighted at 
seeing others in it. The men grinned, and the women and children shouted with laughter, 
which was responded to by a scream from the Explorer^ s whistle; and in the midst of the 
uproar the line was cast off, the engine put in motion, and, gliding away from the wharf, we 
soon passed through the gorge abreast of the fort and emerged into the open valley above. 




Fig. 1. — ^Yuma Shoals. 

The river here spread out over a wide surface, and was, of course, shallow- and full of bars and 
snags. The channel became at each moment more difficult to find, and when we had made but 
two miles we were brought to a dead stop by a bar. An anchor was put out ahead; but the 
bed being quicksand, it would not hold. It was necessary to lighten the boat, and finally most 
of the men got overboard, and having thus further diminished the draught, succeeded, after four 
hours and a half of hard labor, in forcing the steamer into the deeper water beyond the bar. The 
delay would have been less annoying if it had occurred a little higher up. We were in plain 
sight of the fort, and knew that this sudden check to our progress was affording an evening of 
great entertainment to those in and out of the garrison. As it was nearly dark when the bar 
was passed, after proceeding a mile we stopped at a point where there was wood, and went 
into camp. 

Camp 18, Explorer^ s Pass ^January 12. — A mile and a half of difficult navigation brought us 
to the end of the Yuma shoals. For ten miles the valley was then traversed without interrup- 
tion, and at the head of a southeast bend, where the river again turned to the north, we reached 
the first of several ranges of low purple hills that cross the Colorado with a northwest and 
southeast trend. The pass through this range was not visible till we were almost at its mouth. 
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It was quite narrow, and soon after entering it we lost sight of the valley above the fort, and 
felt for the first time that we were in a new part of the river. The hills are but a few hundred 
feet in height, and the scenery, though picturesque, by no means grand; but it presents an 
agreeable change to the broad monotonous flats which we have been surveying for so many 
weeks. At the bend below the pass, which we call after our little steamboat, the Explorer's 
Pass, is the first grass camp yet seen on the river. Some rude Indian huts were standing near 
by, and scattered over the meadow were quite a number of mules and cattle grazing. Above 
the gap a pleasant valley extends two or three miles to the north. The river crosses it in 
several channels, in neither of which was there much water, and, after heaving over the first 
bar, we camped at dark in a little grove on the west bank. 




Fig. 2. — Explorer's Pass. 

A Yuma runner from the fort overtook us this morning, bringing the mail that arrived from 
San Diego last night. I quite astonished him by the munificence of the reward I gave him for 
what he thought a small service. I am in hopes that this encouragement may induce them to^ 
continue to act as mail carriers as long as we are upon the river. 

Camp 16, Oanehrahe canon, January 3 5.— Seven miles from Explorer's Pass another range of 
the Purple Hills crosses the river, forming almost a canon. To the south is a long bend, and 
the banks of the stream for the first time exhibit no appearance of having been recently formed 
or washed away, but are lined for some distance with a thick growth of tall reeds that hang 
over and dip into the water. The view from below of the even and sparkling belt of the 
river, clearly defined by its yellow fringe, and gradually disappearing in the windings of the 
pass, is exceedingly picturesque. In the Purple Hill Pass the scenery becomes wilder, and 
the variety of colors assumed by the rocks adds to its beauty. 
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Passing another basin, and a third and smaller range, we emerged from the Purple Hills and 
came in sight of an immense valley stretching far to the northwest and southeast, flanked 
bej^ond by the lofty summits of the Dome Eock range. The river swept around to the west, 
and soon entered a gorge or canon more rugged and precipitous than any yet traversed. The 
overhanging rocks presented combinations of colors still more unusual and striking than those 
below, and at intervals would recede from and again approach to the brink of the water. On 
either side was a border of canes. The stream was open and unobstructed, and better deserved 
the name of a river than any part of it we had navigated since leaving Fort Yuma. 

Just before reaching our present camp, which is a little more than 20 miles from Explorer^ s Pass, 
a sudden turn brought Chimney Peak full in view. Its turretted pinnacles towered directly 
in front, and almost seemed to block up the head of the canon. The vista was beautiful, and 
the channel looked promising. There was a fine head of steam on, and we anticipated making 




Fig. 3.— Purple Hills. 

at least ten miles before dark, when one ot the rudder stocks broke. We were obliged to haul 
up to the bank to make a new one, and darkness came on before this was accomplished. 

The country through which we have passed is quite destitute of vegetation. Close to the 
river is an occasional growth of mezquite, cottonwood, or willow, which furnishes abundant 
materials for fuel; but the hills are bare, and the gravelly beds of the valleys sustain only 
desert shrubs. There are many varieties of cactus, among which the fluted columns of the 
cereiis giganteus stand in conspicuous relief. 

In the rocks which compose the Purple Hills, Dr. Newberry has discovered the presence of 
gold, iron, and lead. Veins of copper and argentiferous galena have been already worked, 
and with prospects of successful returns. 
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Camp 18, Oreat Colorado valley^ January 17. — Provided with a new rudder we started yes- 
terday from camp in the Canebrake canon, with an open looking stretch of water ahead that 
gave encouragement of a good day's run. We soon discovered that, as regards the navigation 
of the Colorado, no dependence can be placed upon appearance, for after proceeding two 
hundred yards the boat grounded upon a bar with such force that it took nearly two hours to 
get her off. After this we pursued our way through the canon without diflSculty. At a bend 
two miles above the head of the canon, the river makes rapidly against and around the base of 
a massive perpendicular rock 100 feet high. The water appeared to be whirling and eddying 
at an unusual rate, and we discovered that the B:s:plorer was making no headway, being just 
able to hold her own against the current. There was not a great deal of steam on, so Captain 
Robinson headed towards the bank, which fortunately presented an abrupt face, and when 




Fig 4. — Purple Hill Pass. 

near enough the men sprang ashore with a tow line, and pulled us along for one or two hundred 
hundred yards, when the current resumed its accustomed flow. A short distance north of the 
rapid several high rocks, arranged in a circular form, occupy the centre of the stream, leaving 
a narrow channel on either side. A swift current and some isolated rocks above made the 
passage dangerous, and we were somewhat startled, just as we thought it safely accomplished, 
by striking rather heavily upon a sunken rock, but fortunately without sustaining any damage. 
Looking back the rocks seemed to completely block the river, and the place appeared much 
more formidable than from below. 

From the entrance to Canebrake canon we had been pursuing a due westerly course, but now 

the river turned again to the north, winding between gravel bluffs that form a portion of the 

desert mesa which here extends to the water's edge. Passing out from these we noticed a 

short distance westward a cluster of slender and graceful spires surrounding a spur that runs 

7 ^i 
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out from Chimney Peak, and appears to form a part of the Purple Hills. North of these, 
rendered conspicuous by lines of serrated peaks, is a range of chocolate colored mountains, 
from which the river emerges through a gate formed by a huge crag of vivid red rock. 




Fig. 5.— Red Rock Gate. 

While turning a bend, a little while after passing the gate, we suddenly noticed upon the 
summit of a little hill on the left bank a ludicrous resemblance to a sleeping figure. The 
outlines and proportions were startlingly faithful, and the following sketch, hurriedly taken 
as the steamer passed, scarcely gives a true idea, and certainly not an exaggerated one, of the 
accuracy of the likeness which presented itself from different positions for nearly a mile. 

This portion of the river assumes almost the character of a canon, and the navigation was 
attended with some risk to us who knew nothing of the obstacles that were ahead. In one of 
the bends too sharp rocky points extended from the banks, and another point jutted out midway 
from the opposite side. The channel glanced by all three, and a lone rock near the middle of 
the stream embarrassed the passage. Not far above a circular pinnacle of rock, which at a 
distance resembles a light-house, blocks the centre of the river, leaving a very narrow but 
fortunately unobstructed channel. A short hazardous pass followed. At its northern entrance 
are high cliffs of porphyry, through which the Colorado breaks into the range below. Passing 
these solid portals, we issued from the Chocolate mountains into the great valley that was 
noticed after leaving the Purple Hills. 

For the first time since entering the Explorer's Pass, we are in the desert region, and the 
river looks very much as it did immediately above Fort Yuma, dissipating any hopes we might 
have entertained of finding the navigation improve with the ascent. The surface was so spread 
out, and the sandbars and snags so numerous, that I was a little apprehensive of having reached 
a premature head of navigation, but one or two miles were accomplished without any trouble 
before reaching camp. 
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The snags we have seen are productive of inconvenience, but of little danger, not being 
heavy or rigid enough to penetrate the bottom of the boat. Not a great many rocks have 
been passed, though enough to make it evident that they may at any time be encountered. 
The low stage of the river permits us to fix the position of those that would be dangerous at 




Fig. 6. — Sleeper's Bend. 

other seasons. The water is perfectly opaque, but the rapid current occasions a ripple upon 
the surface, which, when the atmosphere is still, distinctly marks the presence of either a 
sunken rock or snag, and enables it to be avoided. If the wind is blowing, and the surface is 
agitated, the ripple of course is not perceptible; and when this is the case, while passing a 
suspicious looking locality, we proceed very slowly and uncomfortably till the danger is over. 
While the boat is in motion a man is stationed at the bow with a sounding pole, and constantly 
calls out the depth of the water and the character of the bottom. This is not so much for the 
benefit of the pilot as to gratify the anxious curiosity of the passengers, and to enable Mr. 
Bielauski and Mr. Egloffstein, who sit on the wheel-house with their note-books delineating 
the river and the surrounding country, to keep an accurate record. Captain Robinson, for his 
part, is able, as a general rule, to predict exactly when the water will shoal or deepen, and to 
select, with unerring accuracy, from a labyrinth of channels, the most practicable. His 
success in avoiding difficulties is not greater than the fertility of resource he displays in extri- 
cating us from them, and if the ascent of the river is accomplished, it will be due to his skill 
and good management. The labor attending the crossing of a bar, carrying out the anchors 
and lines, heaving upon the windlass, handling the boat poles, and lightening the boat of the 
cargo by carrying it ashore in the skiffs, is by no means small; and to enable the men to undergo 
it with less fatigue, they are divided into two gangs or watches, which alternately work and 
rest for a day. The working party remains near the bow, and the others distribute themselves 
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as they best can over the limited accommodations afforded by the wood piles on either side of 
the boiler. What little space is left abaft the boiler, when the luggage is all aboard, is taken 
up by the fireman and by Mr. Carroll. The latter is incessantly occupied in responding to the 
hails of the pilot from the deck overhead to go slower or faster, or to stop, or to back, or to go 
ahead, and thinks the Colorado the queerest river to run a steamboat upon that he has ever met 
with in his experience as an engineer. 




Fig. 7.— Light-house Rock. 

Very few Indians have been seen. In the rough and mountainous region that we have 
traversed they were not likely to be encountered, their villages being confined altogether to 
the alluvial bottoms. In the valley which we have now entered they will doubtless reappear. 
Every form of vitality is rare. The scarcity of vegetation has been alluded to; of fish, but a 
single one— and that a poor variety— has been caught; and game is seldom met with. An 
occasional flock of ducks or geese is observed flying past, and this morning a dozen mountain 
sheep C'big horns^') were seen scampering over a gravel hill near Light-house Rock, but not 
within shot from the bank of the river. 

At this time of year few reptiles and insects are about; and Mr. Mollhausen finds it hard to 
make additions to his zoological collections. Dr. Newberry, who is now quite restored to 
health, has found a more productive field of labor. The mineral wealth of the country some- 
what atones for its animal and vegetable poverty, and in a geological point of view possesses a 
high degree of interest. The steamboat affords facilities for transportation not ordinarily 
enjoyed by exploring parties nor scientific collectors, and the doctor has already laid in a large 
assortment of specimens. The mountains passed to-day— Chimney Peak, the Spires, and the 
Chocolate range— have exhibited a rare diversity of outline, colors, and tints; and the bril- 
liancy of the atmosphere heightens the effect of every shade and line. The weather, since 
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leaving Fort Yuma, has been uniformly pleasant; the nights are becoming sensibly colder, but 
the days are still warm and delightful. 

Mariano and the Capitan have made themselves quite at home in our party, and even 
evince some interest in our fortunes and progress. They sit all day on a particular portion of 
the rail, quiet observers of what is going on. The many mishaps and detentions on the bars 
must give them a low opinion of our skill in navigation; but they are too polite to show it, and 
when the boat grounds upon a bar will remain by the hoar immovable, without manifesting 
the least impatience, till she is again afloat. When we make a landing to take in wood they 
instantly disappear, and refresh themselves with the absence of civilization until the whistle 
signals that it is time to start; and similarly at night, after receiving their rations, they go off 
to a distance, out of sight of our roaring camp-fires, and cook their food over a few smouldering 
embers, in the most quiet and secluded nook that they can find. Each has been presented with 
a pair of blankets, and these, with full and regular rations, doubtless do much to reconcile them 
to their involuntary trip. 

Camp 24, Half -way mountain^. January 23. — Since leaving the Chocolate mountains We have 
travelled sixty- five miles, and are still in the Great Colorado valley, entered at Porphyry Gate. 
The character of the river has been similar to that below Fort Yuma; but the navigation has 
proved easier than was anticipated. The water has been frequently divided into several chan- 
nels, or spread over a wide surface, and filled with snags; but several of the most unfavorable 
looking places have afforded a clear and unobstructed passage. Bars, as usueJ, have been of 
constant occurrence, and at a place named the Dismal Flats, ten miles north of Camp 18, th© 
obstacles were numerous, and we experienced a long detention, but got through at last without 
any worse adventure than the loss of a rudder and some dents made in the wrought-iron hull 
by thumps from snags. A few miles above the flats a little stream — CarrolFs creek — -comes in 
from the west. Through the whole of the Colorado valley the course of the river has been 
circuitous, and in the bends, along the concave banks, the channel is almost always good. 

The greater part of the valley is a desert plain, a hundred feet or more above the river, 
limited by clay and gravel bluffs that often abut close upon the edge of the water and form 
little canons. There is a good deal of bottom land, and some of it is fertile; but much of it, 
as I am informed by Dr. Newberry, is so charged with alkali as to be unproductive. 

The Yumas cultivate the better portions, w^liich are watered during the summer [overflow. 
A well-conducted system of irrigation would wash out the salt from the soil and increase the 
amount of productive land. 

Fifteen or twenty miles above Porphyry Gate we came in sight of some high mountains on 
the west bank of the river. Mariano informed me that these were half-way between the fort 
and the Mojave villages. Our present camp is near their southern base; they do not cross the 
river, but are skirted by it for many miles. Two or three short and low ranges intervene 
between the Half-way mountains and the foot of the valley, which otherwise extends unbroken 
southward to the base of the Chocolate mountains, and west to the parallel chains that form 
the Dome Rock range. 

The Yumas have been constantly encountered since we have been in this valley. They 
collect in knots upon the banks to watch us pass, and their appearance is invariably the pre- 
cursor of trouble. Whether their villages are near places where the river is most easily 
forded, or whether they select for points of view the spots where they know we will meet with 
detention, we cannot tell; but the coincidence between their presence and a bad bar is so 
unfailing that Mr. Carroll considers it a sufficient reason to slow down the engine when he sees 
them collected upon the bank. Their fields and villages have not been seen from the river; 
for wherever there is much bottom land there is a thick growth of trees near the water, that 
intercepts the view of the country beyond. Large numbers of these trees are dead and sun- 
dried, and furnish excellpnt fuel. 
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The Yumas present a sorry appearance. Many of them, if left in their natural state, would 
be fine looking; but for everything that resembles clothing they have a passion, and a tall 
warrior, with a figure like an Apollo, will strut along in a dilapidated hat and a ragged jacket 
or pair of trowsers, made for a man two or three sizes smaller, and think that he is amazingly 
beautified by his toilet. A knot of them gathered together exhibits a ludicrous variety of 
tawdry colors and dirty finery. 

Mariano and the Capitan, when we entered the valley, asked permission to go and spend 
a day or two with their friends, promising to overtake the boat above. It would have 
been useless to decline giving what they could at any time with perfect ease take; ^d I told 
them they could go, with little expectation that they would ever return. Mariano came back, 
however, yesterday, and Capitan this morning. The former brought along an urchin whom 
he introduced as his son, and requested me to furnish with some white cotton. As to the first 
part of his statement, I concluded, from the boy^s features and complexion, that either Mariano 
was trying to impose upon me, or had himself been grossly imposed upon; but the white cotton, 
or "manta,'' as the Indians call it, was provided, to the great satisfaction of the young gentle- 
man in question. 




Eiverside Mountains. 



The Capitan has late news, through some of his friends, from the Mojaves, and informs 
me that the chiefs are anxiously expecting our arrival; are disposed to be friendly, and intend 
to visit us in state as we approach their territory. He states also that two or three white men 
have been among them lately for some time, which is confirmatory of what we heard below. 

A small party belonging to a tribe called the Chemehueris came into camp this evening. 
They live in the valley adjoining that which we are now traversing, but are altogether different 
in appearance and character from the other Colorado Indians. They have small figures, and 
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some of them delicate, nicely-cut features, with little of the Indian physiognomy. Unlike 
their neighbors— who, though warlike, are domestic, and seldom leave their own valleys — the 
Chemehueris are a wandering race, and travel great distances on hunting and predatory excur- 
sions. They wear sandals and hunting shirts of buckskin, and carry tastefully-made quivers 
of the same material. They are notorious rogues, and have a peculiar cunning, elfish expres- 
sion, which is a sufficient certificate of their rascality. One of them tried to cheat me while 
fulfilling a bargain for a deerskin; but I detected him at it, and, in spite of his denial, proved 
the fraud upon him. He was highly amused at being fairly caught, and it raised me very much 
in his estimation; if I had tried to cheat him, and had succeeded, his admiration would have 
been unlimited. 

Camp 32, Beaver island, January 31. — Forty-two miles of navigation generally similar to 
that of the preceding week have brought us to the head of the Great Colorado valley. For 
twenty miles of this distance the Half-way range bounds the west bank. A broad and even 
swell extends from the water to the edge of the acclivity. At the northern extremity of the 
range are two prominent peaks. The most northerly^ which is the highest, stands close to the 
river side, and forms a conspicuous feature in the scenery for a long distance above and below. 
We are now at the verge of the foot-hills of a continuous chain of mountains, that crosses the 
Colorado ten miles above, and has been in sight for many days. Among the group of fantastic 
peaks that surmount this chain is a slender and perfectly symmetrical spire that furnishes a 




Fig. 9 — Monument Mountains. 



striking landmark, as it can be seen from a great way down the river in beautiful relief against 
the sky. Through a gap in the range some lofty snow-topped summits are visible to the north. 
Between us and the Riverside mountains the bluffs of the desert come to the brink of the river; 
but below this confined passage is a stretch of several miles, which we call the Sand Island 
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shoals, where the Colorado is divided by islands into numerous channels, and the navigation is 
more difiicult than any yet experienced. One bar would scarcely be passed before another 
would be encountered, and we were three days in accomplishing a distance of nine miles. A 
boat drawing six inches less water, and without any timbers attached to the bottom, could have 
probably made the same distance in three hours. The ascent of the river, under the circum- 
stances, promises to be a tedious business; and as our provisions are half consumed, Lieutenant 
Tipton took advantage of an opportunity afforded a few days ago by our meeting Captain 
Johnson, with Lieutenant White and party, returning to the fort, and went back with them in 
order to bring up the pack-train. • 

This slow progress and the long detentions, though dull enough for us, have been a source of 
intense satisfaction and fun to the spectators on the banks. The Yumas are no longer seen. 
Our sharp witted friends, the Chemehuevis, seem to have exclusive possession of the upper 
end of the valley. Not having the same experience in steamers as the former tribe, for they 
seldom go to Fort Yuma, they have doubtless watched with great curiosity for the long- 
expected boat. If we had anticipated^ inspiring them with awe or admiration, we should be 
sadly disappointed, for I am sure they regard our method of ascending the river with unaffected 
contempt. They have been demonstrating to Mariano and Capitan- — who are disposed to 
espouse our side, and yet are a little ashamed of being in such ridiculous company-r^how vastly 
inferior our mode of locomotion is to theirs. They can foot it on the shore, or pole along a 
raft upon the river without interruption; and that we should spend days in doing what they 
can accomplish in half as many hours, strikes them as unaccountably stupid. The gleeful 
consciousness of superiority at all events keeps them in an excellent humor. When we reached 
the Sand Island shoals, as usual, they were awaiting the approach of the steamer at points 
opposite to the bars. At first our troubles occasioned them unqualified delight. They watched 
the boat with breathless eagerness as we tried in vain to get through one place after another, 
and every time she ran aground a peal of laughter would ring from the bank; but after a while 
our mishaps appeared to move their compassion, and some one of them would run ahead, and 
point out to Captain Robinson the part of the bar that had the greatest depth upon it, which 
their frequent fording of the stream often enabled them to know. An old woman, among 
others, endeavored to help the captain along, but as we approached the place she indicated 
his knowledge of the river showed him that it would not do, and he sheered off without making 
the trial. The benevolence of the old hag was at once converted into rage, and with clenched 
fists and flaming eyes she followed along the bank, screaming at the captain, as long as he was 
in hearing, a volley of maledictions. 

At evening, when we go into camp, they come to visit us in great numbers. As long as 
their women and children are about we know that they have no hostile intentions, but sentinels 
are always posted, and exactly at sunset I make every Indian leave the camp limits. At first 
I think they entertained a dim mistrust of my right to eject them thus summarily from their 
own premises, but habit is everything, and now they all go away at sundown as a matter of 
course. A few evenings ago, being visited by a chief of apparently some importance, I pre- 
vailed upon him to send a runner to Fort Yuma for the mail, and after a little trouble he found 
a volunteer. A great deal of haggling and changing of mind had to be gone through with 
before a bargain was concluded, but finally the Indian was satisfied, and promised to return for 
our letters on the next day. After once making an agreement, I have never known one of 
them to recede from it, and punctually at the time appointed he came for the package. We 
were near falling out from his demanding to be paid in advance, [^but the matter was com- 
promised by his receiving a red blanket, and consenting to wait till his return for the balance 
of the payment agreed upon. He told me that he would reach the fort in three days, rest a 
day, return in. three days, and that in one more day he could accomplish the distance that we 
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would have made during the intervening seven— not an improbable supposition at our recent 
rate of travel. 

Each successive range of mountains passed presents more striking varieties and combinations 
of color, imparting a strange and novel beauty to the barren rocks. As the rays of the setting 
sun fall upon the rugged face of the Riverside mountain, and illuminate its crevices and hollows, 
tints of purple, blue, brown, almond, and rose color are brought out in gorgeous relief, and 
contrast singularly with the dull monotonous gray of the desert. Dr. Newberry found, in this 
mountain, indications of the presence of gold, silver, lead, iron, and copper, and discovered 
veins resembling the gold-bearing rocks of California. The nature of our duties does not 
permit any lengthy examinations. A careful search might develop ample stores of treasure, 
which the close proximity of water transportation would greatly enhance in value. 

Gamp SS, mouth of Bill Williams^ s Fork, February 1.— A few miles above camp the river 
wound around the base of a massive rock, into which a deep groove had been cut by the cease- 
less flow of the stream. This point may be considered the southern entrance of the canon 




Fig. 10.— Corner Rock. 

through the Monument mountains. Immediately above the river grew narrower and deeper, 
and the hills crowded closely upon the water's edge. The regular slopes gradually gave place 
to rough and confused masses of rock, and the scenery at every instant became wilder and 
more romantic. New and surprising effects of coloring added to the beauty of the vista. In 
the foreground, light and delicate tints predominated, and broad surfaces of lilac, pearl color, 
pink, and white, contrasted strongly with the sombre masses piled up behind. In their very 
midst a single pile of a vivid blood red rose in isolated prominence. A few miles higher a 
narrow gateway opened into the heart of the mountains. On one side of the entrance was a 
dark red column, on the other a leaning tower of the same color overhung the pass, the 
ponderous rock seeming ready to fall as we passed beneath. Rich hues of blue, green, and 
8 1 
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purple, relieved here and there by veins of pink and white, were blended in brilliant confusion 
upon the sides of the canon, producing a weird-like and unearthly effect, which the fantastic 
shapes and outlines of the enclosing walls did not diminish. For six miles we followed the 
windings of the river through this fairy-like pass, where every turn varied and heightened the 




Fig. 11.— Monument Canon. 

interest of the pageant, and then the lines of cliff stopped, and we issued suddenly from the 
canon into a comparatively open valley. Low foot-hills, from the range on the west side of the 
river, skirt the bank, but on the east side they recede, leaving a few gravelly spurs, and 
beyond these a belt of bottom land. The whole appearance of the country indicated that we 
had reached the Chemehuevis valley and the mouth of Bill Williams^ s Fork, which is the only 
important tributary to the Colorado between the Virgen and the Gila. Having accompanied, 
in 1853, the expedition of Lieutenant Whipple to explore for a railroad route along the 35th 
parallel, and having, with that party, descended Bill Williams's Fork to its confluence with 
the Colorado, I was confident of the locality. The mouth of the stream was at that time, 
which happened to be in the present month, February, about thirty feet wide, and several 
feet deep. I now looked in vain for the creek. The outline of the bank, though low, appeared 
unbroken, and for awhile I was quite confounded. My companions were of opinion that I had 
made a great topographical blunder, but I asked Captain Eobinson to head for the left shore, 
proposing to camp and make an examination. As we approached the bank I perceived, while 
closely scanning its outline, a small dent, and after landing repaired to the spot, and found a 
very narrow gulley, through which a feeble stream was trickling, and this was all that was left 
of Bill Williams's Fork. The former mouth is now filled up, and overgrown with thickets of 
willow. An unusual drought must have prevailed for two or three years past in the regions 
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that furnish its supply. The Colorado, according to the Indians, is as low, proportionally, as 
its tributary. 

The party of Lieutenant ^hippie contained one hundred men, two hundred mules, and four 
wagons, but the trail is entirely obliterated. Not a trace, even of the wagons, remains. 

The navigation to-day has been generally good, but we struck one sunken rock, and passed 
several that are now visible, but that would be dangerous at a higher stage of water unless 
their position were accurately known. The iron put into the hull of the Explorer must have 
been of excellent quality or she would have been sunk long ago by some of the thumps she has 
experienced. 

We met, in the canon, two Chemehuevis, with their wives, children, and household effects, 
paddling towards the valley below, on rafts made by tying together bundles of reeds. There 
being no bars to interrupt us we passed them under a full head of steam, and made a great 
impression. They drew their rafts into a little cave when they saw us coming, and peered out 
at the steamboat, as it went puffing by, with an amusing expression of bewilderment and awe. 
Having, themselves, heavy loads to carry, I imagine they appreciated, better than their friends 
below, the advantage of being able to stem the current without manual labor. 

As Captain Robinson and myself were walking out this evening we suddenly came upon two 
Indians reclining on the top of the bank, in sight of the steamer. I at once knew them to be 
Mojaves. One of them must have been nearly six feet and a half in height, and his proportions 
were herculean. He was entirely naked, excepting the ordinary piece of cotton about his 
loins, and his chest and limbs were enormously developed. A more scowling, sinister looking 
face than .that which surmounted this noble frame I have seldom seen; and I quite agreed with 
a remark of the captain, that he would be an unpleasant customer to encounter alone and 
unarmed. His companion was smaller, though a large man, and had a pleasant face. Neither 
took the slightest notice of us, but both continued looking at the steamboat, the taller man 
with an expression that indicated a most unamiable frame of mind. Doubtless they were sent 
down from the valley above to learn something in regard to our party. I am sure that the 
report of one of the two will be anything but complimentary to the steamboat and ourselves. 
I can scarcely blame him for his disgust, for he must suspect that this is the first step towards 
an encroachment upon the territory of his tribe. 

Gamp 38, Ghemehuevis Bend, February T.— For two or three days a norther has been blowing, 
similar to those experienced almost weekly at the mouth of the river. At times it has made 
the boat unmanageable, and the surface'of the water having been so agitated. that it was impos- 
sible to distinguish the channel. Our progress has been difficult and slow, and scarcely twenty- 
five miles have been made since leaving the mouth of Bill Williams's Pork. While the gale 
lasted we were nearly blinded and choked by drifts of fine sand, that darkened the air and 
penetrated into the luggage, bedding, provisions, fire-arms, and the very pores of one's skin. 

The bed of the stream has been covered in spots with gravel, and two or three times, when 
the water was shoal, we have had the unpleasant sensation of having the bottom of the boat 
grinding upon the rough edges of the stones. 

Our course has been for some days very much to the west. A little below camp the river turns 
to the north, and continues in that direction till it enters a chain of mountains twelve or fifteen 
miles above. This chain, which we call the Mojave range, separates the Chemehuevis and 
Mojave valleys. A cluster of slender and prominent pinnacles, named by Lieutenant Whipple 
*'The Needles,'' is in close proximity to the river. The Monument mountains bar the view 
towards the south. The region which we are travelling scarcely deserves the name of valley. 
It is a basin of the desert, bounded by the Monument and Mojave mountains, and by spurs pro- 
jecting from them. There is very little alluvial land or vegetation. One place was pfissed 
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to-day that looked somewhat inviting, where wheat and corn fields, dotted with groves of mez- 
quite, extended to a considerable distance back from the river. 

The mountain scenery is beautiful ; with every change of position it presents new varieties 
of fanciful and bold groupings. The Needles and a high peak of the Monument range, which 
I have called Mount Whipple, are the most conspicuous landmarks, and designate the points 
where the river enters and leaves the Chemehuevis valley. 




Fig. 12. — Monument Range frqpa the North. 

On the evening of the 3d the Indian sent for the mail returned with letters and papers 
brought by the last express from San Diego. When one day's journey from the fort he had met a 
Yuma that had been despatched by Lieutenant Winder to bring the letters to us, and had thus 
been spared a two day's journey. The Yamas, who perhaps have derived an exaggerated 
notion of our poverty from the Cocopas, had told our messenger that we would take the letters and 
would not pay him. This I learned during the evening from Mariano, and it accounted for the 
anxious look that the mail carrier was observed to wear during the hour or two that I was busy 
in reading the intelligence that had been brought. When I went to hunt him up, I found him 
seated under a tree a little retired from camp, looking very blue and gloomy. Our stock of Indian 
goods is large, and selected with a special view to the peculiar tastes of the Colorado tribes, 
and I was anxious to have it clearly understood that a faithfully performed service would be 
well paid for; so I conducted him to the boat, a crowd of his friends following with looks of 
eager expectation, and unlocking one of the boxes of valuables selected and gave him enough 
manta, beads, mirrors, red cloth, and fancy articles, to overcome for once his Indian stoicism, 
and make him grin with pleasure and his companions stare with envy. 

An old acquaintance came to see me a day or two ago. We were steaming under good 
headway, abreast of a wooded bank that skirted one of the patches of bottom land, when a 
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number of the Chemehuevis appeared, earnestly gesticulating and making signs to us to stop. 
They displayed so much anxiety and eagerness that I asked Captain Robinson to head for the 
bank. It turned out that a little Chemehuevis chief, who had been a good deal in Lieutenant 
Whipple's camp, had taken this cool method of calling himself to our attention, thereby bring- 
ing upon himself some reflections from the pilot, which were not complimentary. Having no 




Fig. 13.— Mount Whipple. 

time to stop, I asked him to step on board, and before he was aware of the manoeuvre he found 
himself a passenger and rapidly leaving his tribe and home behind. Happily both he and his 
followers looked upon the proceeding as a high compliment. ^ 

We have now been absent from Fort Yuma for four weeks and have but two weeks rations 
left. Should the pack train meet with detention we should be on short allowance, and, unlike 
a land party, have no mules to fall back upon. I have been anxious for some time to increase 
the stock of provisions by trading with the Indians, and took advantage of the chiefs presence 
to open negotiations upon the subject. He promised before he left that evening that his people 
should bring some beans and corn to trade for manta and beSds. Our camp is at the head- 
quarters of the Chemehuevis nation, and great numbers of all ages and both sexes have visited 
it to-day. They have been perfectly friendly, and considering their knavish character and 
restless inquisitive dispositions, have behaved very well and given little trouble. The amount 
of cultivable land in their valley is so inconsiderable, and they themselves so inclined to 
vagrancy, that I could not expect to find them with much provision to spare, but last evening 
about two dozen brought baskets and earthen bowls of corn and beans. I saw that they had 
come prepared for a long haggling, and I made them place their burdens in a row on some 
boards that were laid out for the purpose; asking each in turn whether he preferred beads or 
manta, I placed what I thought a fair amount of the desired article opposite to the proper 
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heap of provisions. The whole tribe had crowded around to look on, and their amusement, 
during this performance, was extreme. Every sharp face expanded into a grin as I weighed 
the different piles in succession in my hand, and gravely estimated their contents; and when, 
the apportionment being over, I directed two of my men to bag the corn and beans, and coolly 
walked away, the delight of the bystanders, at the summary method of completing the bargain, 
reached its climax and they fairly screamed with laughter. A few of the traders seemed not 
quite to comprehend why they should have had so little say in the matter, but having been 
really well recompensed, according to their ideas of things, the tariff of prices was established, 
and this morning, when fresh supplies were brought, they received the same rate of payment 
without question or demur, 

Mr. Mollhausen has enlisted the services of the children to procure zoological specimens, 
and has obtained, at the cost of a few strings of beads, several varieties of pouched mice and 
lizards. They think he eats them, and are delighted that his eccentric appetite can be gratified 
with so much ease and profit to themselves. 

There has been lately a remarkable disparity between the temperatures of the day and 
night. Almost every night ft is cold enough to form a thin crust of ice upon the little lagoons 
and inlets, while at midday the thermometer in the shade sometimes stands at 85^, and in the 
sun it is oppressively warm. 




Fig. 14 — Remains of Grand Mesa in Chemehuevis Valley. 

Gamp 40, head of Mojave Carton^ February 9.— The norther continued yesterday, and, as is 
apt to be the case towards its close, blew with redoubled violence. The force of the gale 
being felt principally upon the cabin and after deck, it was impossible to steer the boat, and 
after a day passed in swinging about from one shoal to another, rubbing over bars, and scrap- 
ing rpcks, nightfall found us advanced just three miles. 
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To-day has been perfectly sereiae^aiidith^'^^ 
several mile^ the riyer assumed a new- aspectiCheiiag^ stpaight a^^ 
and presenting a placid ifdhroken sheet of water-^p afl^ 

To one viewing the noble looking stre^ navigablie 

for vessels piC the heaviest draiightj'^btit tfe^Jii^^ 
the Explorer to pass v^ithbut totiehing^ :\ ;'^ ; 7 . - ' ; 

Entering the foot hills of the^Mcy aye range, the chan after travers- 

ing a narrow'^ass the Needles' c^iS^e^%*v^e%^^^'d^^^ the mbiith 

of the" canola^ through the Meg aver£^^ that we were 

coming to a^f ^id, -and soon we r^^^ foot of 8/ pebJ^^ side of which 

the water \#s'|u;shmg/ enveloped' in^ : ^ ^ - 




Fig. 15-. — Mouth of Mojave Canon. 

After ascending a few yards a harsh grating noise warned us that we were' upon a rocky 
shoal, and Captain flobilison at once backed the Explorer out and went up in a skiff to recon- 
noitre. He found good, w^ter^ 'excepting for a short distance at the lower end, wher^Jhe depth 
was three feet, and tha^boitom sprinkled with rocks. There was danger that the after part\6| 
the boat in passing might-catch upon a rock, and the bow be swung around by the rapid current- 
against anot;her with, such' violence as to knock a hole in the bottom. An anchor was carried ^^ 
to a point some distance up stream, and a line taken from it to the bow. . This line was kept ^ 
taut, while, with a high pres^nre of steam, the Explorer was forced up the" rapids, once or twice ' 
trembling from stem to stern. a«^;^he grazed upon a rock, but reaching the still water above 
without sustaining damage. . , . y ' - - 

A low purple gateway- and a apletfdid corridor, with massive red walls, formed the entrance 
to the canon. At the head of this avenue frowning mountains, piled one above the other, 
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seemed to block the way. An abrupt turn at the base of the apparent barrier revealed a 
cavern-like approach to the profound chasm beyond. A scene of such imposing grandeur as 
that which now presented itself I have never before witnessed. On either side majestic cliflFs, 
hundreds of feet in height, rose perpendicularly from the water. As the river wound through 
the narrow enclosure every turn developed some sublime eflFect or startling novelty in the view. 
Brilliant tints of purple, green, brown, red, and white illuminated the stupendous surfaces and 
relieved their sombre monotony. Par above, clear and distinct upon the narrow strip of sky, 
turrets, spires, jagged statue-like peaks and grotesque pinnacles overlooked the deep abyss. 

The waning day found us. still threading the windings of this wonderful defile, and the 
approach of twilight enhanced the wild romance of the scenery. The bright colors faded and 
blended into a uniform dark gray. The rocks assumed dim and exaggerated shapes, and seemed 
to flit like giant spectres in pursuit and retreat along the shadowy vista. A solemn stillness 
reigned in the darkening avenue, broken only by the plash of the paddles or the cry of a 
solitary heron, startled by our approach from his perch on the brink of some overhanging cliff. 

The obscurity was rapidly increasing, when a turn of the river threw a sudden light upon 
the way, and we found that we were passing out of the caiion, having reached the low foot 
hills beyond. A short distance further, coming to a good camping place, we hauled up to the 
bank for the night. 
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MOJAVE VALLEY. 

Foot hills of mojavb range —Entrance to mojavb valley .—Description op valley.— Mojavb Indians Appearance of women 

AND children.— Provision trade.- Yaluablb interpreter.— Visit from the chief jose and tribe.— Distrust of the expe- 
dition.— Establishment of treat r.— Difficulty OF ORAL communication.— Distribution of gifts.— Violation of treaty.— 
Interference of yuma guide.— Adjustment of difficulty.— Runner despatched to fort yuma.— Manuel and tribe.— An 
old friend.— Visit from cairook.— Regal entrance into camp.— Friendly intercourse with mojaves.— Description op thb 
tribe.— Religion, superstitions, character, &c.— Fancied superiority to whites.— Relations with other tribes.— Vege- 
tarian diet.— Method of cultivating soil.— Precarious nature op their crops— Value of region for white setplements.— 
Navigability of river throughout mojavb valley.— Black mountains.— Beale's pass.— Approach of spring. 

Camp 41, 3Iojave valley, February 10.— The gray rocks that skirted the river for a few miles 
at the northern entrance to the Mojave range appeared to little advantage, contrasted with 
the imposing features of the caiion just passed. At every turn we now looked eagerly ahead, 
expecting to come in sight of the. Mojave valley. Our proximity to it was soon announced by 




Fig. 16.— Head of. Mojave Canon, 

a lofty column of smoke that ascended from the summit of a little peak near the bank, where a 
watcher had been stationed to warn the inhabitants above of our approach. In a few moments 
a gap in the side hills revealed a glimpse of an open country, with bright foliage and green 
trees and a blue range in the distance, and after traversing a short avenue, lined with low 
9 1 
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bluffs, and terminated by a narrow gateway, we issued from the hills and beheld the broad 
and noble valley of the Mojaves spread before us. 

At this season of the year, before the burning heat has withered the freshness and beauty 
of the early vegetation, this valley, of course, appears in the most attractive aspect. It may 
be that the eye, weary of the monotonous sterility of the country below, is disposed to exag- 
gerate its charms, but as we JBrst saw it, clothed in spring attire, and bathed in all the splendor 
of a brilliant morning's sunlight, the scene was so lovely that there was a universal expression 
of admiration and delight. Towards the north, to the limit of vision, the tortuous course of 
the river could be traced through a belt of alluvial land, varying from one or two to six or 
seven miles in width, and garnished with inviting meadows, with broad groves of willow and 
mezquite, and promising fields of grain. From either border of this glistening expanse, and 
contrasting with its emerald hue, rose dark gray terraces, leading, with regular steps, to the 
bases of lofty mountain chains, whose bold and picturesque outlines are so softened by the 
distance as to harmonize with the smiling scene below. A pale blue haze, singularly trans- 
parent and delicate, lends an exquisite tint both to mountain and valley. 

As the steamer emerged from the caiion the Mojaves began to cluster upon the banks, and 
I was glad to see, from the presence of the women and children, that they had no immediate 
hostile intentions. A chief, with a train of followers in single file, approached the edge of 
the bank to pay his respects, but as it was not convenient just then to stop, I made signs to him 
to visit us in camp at evening. All day the Indians have followed us, examining the boat and 
its occupants with eager curiosity. They, on their side, have been subjected to critical 
inspection, which they can stand better than any of the tribes that live below. The men, as 
a general rule, have noble figures, and the stature of some is gigantic. Having no clothing 
but a strip of cotton, their fine proportions are displayed to the greatest advantage. Most of 
them have intelligent countenances and an agreeable expression. The women, over the age 
of eighteen or twenty, are almost invariably short and stout, with fat, good-natured faces. 
Their only article of dress is a short petticoat, made of strips of bark, and sticking out about 
eight inches behind. Some of the younger girls are very pretty and have slender, graceful 
figures. The children wear only the apparel in which they were born, and have a precocious, 
impish look. Their delight to-day has been to mimic the man at the bow who takes the 
soundings, every call being echoed from the bank with amusing fidelity of tone and accent. 
At some of the prominent points as many as fifty women and girls would be collected, pre- 
senting, with their brilliant eyes and teeth, an agreeable picture. They regard the steamboat 
with a ludicrous mixture of amusement, admiration, and distrust. The stern wheel particu- 
larly excites remark. It is painted red, their favorite color, and why it should turn around 
without any one touching it is evidently the theme of constant wonder and speculation. The 
little babies form a remarkable feature of the group. Those that are very young the mothers, 
with unusual good judgment, dispose of by tying thera in a wooden arrangement, shaped like 
an old fashioned watch case, which may be carried in the hand as conveniently as a walking 
stick, or suspended to a tree, and the infant thus be securely and at the same time conve- 
niently put away till required for nursing. When a few months older, they are taken out of 
the case and carried upon the projecting petticoat, where they sit astraddle, with their legs 
clasping their mother's waist and their little fists tightly clutched in her fat sides. They have 
a sharp, wide-awake expression, and their faces may always be seen peering from under their 
mother's arms, spying out what is going on. They nurse without moving their position, 
having only to elevate their mouths at a slight angle. It is rare for one of them to utter a 
cry, which may be attributed to the judicious system of their early training. 

When we went into camp large crowds surrounded us, and numbers, both of the men and 
women, brought corn and beans to trade. Of the latter they have seven or eight varieties. 
It was difiicult at first to fix upon bargaining terms, and they seemed unwilling to come to any 
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agreement till the arrival of the chief whom I had seen. He, it seemed, had been several 
times at #ort Yuma, and had picked np, by ear, about thirty English words, without having 
an idea of their meaning. These he rung the changes upon with great volubility, producing 
an incoherent jumble of nonsense, which made him pass, with his admiring friends, for an 
accomplished linguist. Mariano and Capitan declined to interpret, feeling a delicacy in offering 
assistance in presence of one who spoke so fluently, and our new friend, with his jabbering, 
proved a great nuisance. At length, with the help of a little pantomime, in which I have 
become expert, a system of prices was arranged, and for a small quantity of beads and manta 
I obtained one or two bushels of corn and twice as many beans. 

I discovered that the talking Indian held only a subordinate rank; that he belonged to the 
clan of Jose, one of the five principal chiefs of the Mojave nation, and that we are to receive 
a visit from the great man to-morrow. The minor chiefs wear a white plume, tipped with 
crimson. I infer that rank is, to some extent, hereditary, for I observed a singularly handsome 
and well-formed boy wearing the same badge of distinction. 

I had some expectation that our visitors would object to being sent away from camp at 
sunset, but, though a little astonished at the demand, they complied without hesitation. 

(7amp 42, Mojave villages^ February 11. — Bright and early the Mojaves were in camp, eager 
to trade, and while the fuel was being taken in I collected a considerable amount of provision. 
Our own stock will be exhausted in about a week, and as it may be some time before the train 
will come up, it is fortunate that we are enabled to lay in a fresh supply. Beans they appear 
to have in abundance, corn in smaller quantity, a very slender stock of wheat, and a few 
pumpkins. They raise watermelons, but these are not yet in season. Fuel is not so plenty 
as it has been, but enough can be found every few miles to answer our purposes. There is 
plenty of timber growing in the valley, but the dry wood is consumed in meeting the demands 
of the large population. 

A few miles from camp we descried an immense throng of Indians standing upon an open 
meadow, and Capitan informed me that the chief Jose was awaiting, with his warriors, our 
approach. As there was a good wooding place near by, I determined to stop and have an 
interview, and, landing, sent him word that I was ready to see him. In a few moments he 
marched up with dignity, his tribe following in single file, the leader bearing a dish of cooked 
beans. A kind of crier walked a dozen paces in front to disperse from around the spot where 
I was standing the women, children, and dogs. Jose is advanced in years, and has rather a 
noble countenance, which, in honor of the occasion, was painted perfectly black, excepting 
a red stripe from the top of his forehead, down the bridge of his nose, to his chin. There 
was, in the first place, a general smoke at my expense, followed by a long conference. I tried 
to make him comprehend that we were on a peaceful mission; that I had a great esteem for 
him personally; and that I had certain things to ask of him, viz: that he should have provisions 
brought in to be traded for; should never permit any of his tribe to come about our camp after 
sunset; should send guides to conduct Lieutenant Tipton and train up the river by the best 
route; and should at once detail an Indian to carry a package to Port Yuma and bring a return 
package to us. In return, his people should be well paid for their provisions and services, and 
he himself for his trouble. • 

My address, which differed from any speech ever yet made to a band of Indians since the 
formation of our government — inasmuch as it contained nothing about the ' ' Great Father at 
Washington'' — was at last duly comprehended by Jose and by the crowd that were seated 
around. It was difficult to satisfy them about the expedition; they could not understand why 
I should come up the river with a steamboat and go directly back again, nor why it was neces- 
sary to keep up a communication with Fort Yuma. I endeavored to explain these suspicious 
circumstances, and apparently succeeded; for Jose said that my wishes should be gratified, and 
that he would visit camp at evening, and meanwhile make the necessary arrangements to 
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provide a messenger. I invited him to go with me on the steamboat; but he declined, and his 
friends appeared to think that he had done a prudent thing. 

All of this occupied some time, and involved a great deal of gesticulation and intricate 
pantomime, which, oven with interpreters, I find it convenient to have recourse to. Oral 
communication, under existing circumstances, is a complicated process. I have to deliver my 
message to Mr. Bielawski,who puts it into indifierent Spanish for the benefit of Mariano, whose 
knowledge of that language is slight; when Mariano has caught the idea he imparts it in the 
Yuma tongue, with which he is not altogether conversant, to Capitan, who, in turn, puts it into 
the Mojave vernacular. What changes my remarks have undergone during these difi-erent 
stages I shall never know; but I observe that they are sometimes received by the Mojaves 
with an astonishment and bewilderment that the original sense does not at all warrant. 

A shoal upon which the steamer grounded towards evening prevented us from going into 
camp till dark, and I had to tell Jose and his followers that they must go away and return in 
the morning. I gave the chief a pair of blankets, which, in compliance with what seems to be 
an imperative law, he at once tore into strips and distributed to those about him; then he told 
them, m a florid speech, that they must respect our property and treat us as friends; and the 
crowd started for their homes. One or two stragglers, unable to resist the temptation, caught 
up some little articles that were lying exposed and tried to run ofif with them; supposing that, 
m the dusk, they could do so unobserved. They were detected in the act, and, dropping their 
plunder, made a precipitate retreat. Jose appeared to regret the occurrence, and looked a 
little sheepish at this practical result of his oratory; but some of the tribe were disposed to 
brave it out, and for a few moments it looked as though our amicable relations were to be dis- 
solved. Capitan, who had witnessed the occurrence, came forward and made them a speech. 
He has a great reputation both as a warrior and orator, and was listened to with profound 
attention and respect. His gestures were so expressive, and the tones of his voice so modu- 
lated, that I could follow without difficulty his meaning. In glowing terms he represented the 
impropriety of their conduct, and assured them that he was identified with our party and 
would espouse our cause in the event of a quarrel. His remarks produced a strong impres- 
sion, and the result was that Jose made a formal apology, and assured us that the would-be 
plunderers were not Mojaves, but some visitors to the valley from a tribe beyond the mountains; 
of which statement I assured him I did not believe a word. They all left camp, but with 
serious faces, leaving Mariano and Capitan quite concerned at the turn affairs had taken. 

The position of a Mojave chief is one of honor and dignity, but carries little authority with 
it unless his views happen to coincide with those of a majority of the tribe. There are some 
turbulent spirits who are disposed to hostilities; and should they commit any overt act, the 
majority might disapprove, and yet, from unwillingness to give up or punish the offenders,' find 
themselves obliged to sustain their action. 

When Lieutenant Whipple passed through this valley one of the five chiefs, whose name 
was Cairook, and a sub-chief called Ireteba, joined him as a guide, and accompanied him 
through the country west of the Colorado as far as the Mormon road that leads to Los Angelos. 
They were noble specimens of their race, and rendered the party invaluable service. I have 
been making inquiry after them with the hope of meeting them again, and learn that Cairook 
still lives and retains his authority. The name of Ireteba the Indians do not recognize, and it 
IS probable that some mistake was made about his appellation. 

Camp 47, head of Mojave vaOey, February 17,— Jose and his tribe returned on the following 
mormng, and seemed anxious that the indiscretion of the preceding night should be forgotten. 
They brought in a good deal of provision, and a runner presented himself to take the Port 
Yuma letters. These were prepared and handed to him, and he started off without delay. 
He made no stipulation about the payment, but was much gratified at receiving in advance a 
red blanket and a piece of cotton. I gave Jose— letting him clearly understand that it was in 
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payment for his services— some cloth, beads, cotton, and fancy articles, which he forthwith 
distributed, retaining nothing for himself but a handsome red scarf ; this caught his fancy so 
strongly that he could not part with it, but twisted it about his head, turban fashion, where it 
excited general admiration. Their tastes are very arbitrary. Small white beads they highly 
prize; blue and red beadg they will not accept as a gift, with the exception of a single variety 
of large blue glass beads, which they intersperse with the white in their necklaces; for cloth 
or blankets, red is the color most esteemed; white cotton and any kind of clothing they are 
glad to procure. Apart from their fondness for beads, their tastes are generally for things that 
are useful; and for paints, ribbons, imitation jewelry, feathers, &c., they have a contempt. 

We left Jose and his clan looking very much pleased at the result of the morning's negotia- 
tions, and their friendly demeanor has relieved Mariano and Capitan from a load of anxiety. 
Their position would be a delicate one in the event of hostihties, as it might create unpleasant 
complications between the Yumas and Mojaves. I think Mariano, though a good-natured old 
fellow, would run away were there to be any fighting; but Capitan seems disposed to stand by 
our side. He quite surprised us by the bold and decided ground he took last night. Any 
outbreak would be a cause for much regret. Besides our reliance upon the Indians for pro- 
visions, our little party of twenty-four, in an open boat, half the time stuck upon a bar, could be 
greatly harassed by six or seven hundred men concealed in the thickets that often line the 
banks of the river. 

On the same day that we bade farewell to Jose we passed another of the chiefs, whom they 
call Manuel. He was seated in state on the bank, with his tribe around him; but it was not 
convenient to stop, and when camp was reached at evening I learned that we were beyond 
the limits of his domain, and that it would not comport with his dignity to visit us. 

The next day we remained in camp. During the morning, while passing in and out of the 
boat, I remarked an Indian seated for a long time near the end of the plank. At last I observed 
that he was constantly regarding me with a half smiling, half embarrassed air, and, looking at 
him more intently, discovered that it was my old friend Ireteba. He had been too modest to 
introduce himself. He was delighted at being recognized, and at the cordial greeting he 
received. He told me that his chief, '' Cairook,'' lived across the river, and would soon come 
to see me. I at once proposed to Ireteba to accompany me on the boat, and upon the arrival 
of the pack train to go with us eastward; and he expressed his willingness to do so. I judged 
from his appearance that he was very poor, and gave him some blankets and other articles. 
When he and Cairook parted from Lieutenant Whipple they were loaded with enough presents 
to make them rich, according to an Indian's notions, for the rest of their lives; but it is the 
custom of the Mojaves to burn their property when a relation dies to whose memory they wish 
to pay especial honor, so that wealth is held by as uncertain a tenure as life. 

The appearance of a great crowd upon the opposite bank indicated the presence of Cairook, 
and in a few minutes a messenger swam the river, and asked me to send a boat over. This it 
was impossible to do, as the skiff had been hauled upon the bank for repairs that were not yet 
completed, and there was no steam up. I was, therefore, obliged to send word that he must 
furnish his own transportation. The river was deep, and it was inconsistent with his dignity 
to make the first grand entre into camp dripping with water; and after a good deal of commo- 
tion and delay he hit upon a truly regal method of crossing. A raft was provided, and four of 
his tribe, one swimming at each corner, conveyed him over. He stood erect in the centre, and 
the water, for an acre or two around, was alive with his swimming followers. The meeting 
was friendly and pleasant. Cairook is a noble looking man. He is nearly six feet and a half 
high, and has a magnificent figure and a fine open face. He seemed glad to see me, and laughed 
a great deal as he alluded to former adventures. He inquired particularly for Lieutenant 
Whipple, for whom he had conceived an exalted opinion. Many of his tribe remember, and 
have been recalling, incidents of that Expedition. Among other things, they were inquisitive 
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to learn something of -the man who could carry his teeth in his hand; which brought to mind an 
amusing recollection of the astonishment with which they had seen a member of the party take 
out and replace one or two false teeth. Cairook spent the whole day with me. I gave him 
plenty to eat, and some tobacco, and made as much of him as possible. He was highly gratified 
at his reception, which he saw added to his importance with the tribe. Like the rest, he 
required satisfying as to the object of our coming, and desired to know how long we were to 
remain, and where we were next going. As both he and Ireteba are intelligent men, and 
quick of comprehension, I drew, upon the ground, a map of the river and the surrounding 
country, and explained to them our plans, while they interpreted to the others. They seemed, 
for the first time, to clearly understand and feel at ease about the matter. < Their countenances 
brightened, and there were frequent exclamations of ^'ahotka,'^ ('^good.^^) I told Cairook 
what I required of him in regard to the trading for provisions, the rules to be observed by the 
Indians, and the detail of messengers to carry letters to the fort; also that I wanted Ireteba to 
accompany me, and that an additional guide must be selected to go with us when we should 
leave the river. To all of this he gave a ready assent, and delivered a speech upon the subject 
to his people. 

I now gave him some presents, which he forthwith distributed, as Jose had done, to his 
friends. The disposition of a few desirable articles that could not be divided occasioned him 
some perplexity. He made an earnest speech upon the subject, and at some one's suggestion 
it was decided to submit the matter to the popular vote. A deafening clamor and hopeless 
confusion was the immediate result of this experiment in universal suffrage, till Cairook, very 
sensibly, threw the objects of strife into the midst of the crowd, to be scrambled for, which 
had the effect, after a fierce momentary tussle^ of restoring peace. 

For two days Cairook, at my invitation, travelled upon the steamboat. He was accompanied, 
on the fi^st day, by his wife. She is a nice looking squaw, and I allowed herself and her 
spouse the privilege, accorded to no other Indians, of sitting upon the upper deck. We made 
a good run, meeting with little detention, and they sat in dignified state, and enjoyed the 
admiring gaze of their neighbors, who were assembled in crowds along the banks. From the 
airs that were put on by Madam Cairook in consequence of being the only female thus dis- 
tinguished, I am afraid that the trip turned her head, and that she must have been quite 
unbearable to her friends after she left us. 

As we steamed away from the Mojave villages we passed a conspicuous conical peak, a few 
miles east of the river, which stands almost upon the 35th parallel, opposite the initial point of 
the California boundary. Cairook soon after bid us good bye, and returned home. Ireteba is 
to remain; and unwilling to be entirely bereft of the society of his tribe, has brought along a 
lad of sixteen, by the name of Nah-vah-roo-pa, to keep him company. Since the meeting with 
Cairook, our relations with the Mojaves have been of the most friendly description. They 
have, at every stopping place, brought provisions to trade, and of beans and corn we have now 
an adequate supply. Our original rations will be exhausted in a few days, and I have made 
every exertion to procure some wheat, in order to vary, as much as possible, the fare, but of 
this they have a limited quantity. The little flour they have brought is mixed with corn meal. 
It makes an excellent bread. 

^ The zoological collections have been largely added to. Fish, squirrels, rabbits, rats, mice, 
lizards, snakes, &c., &c., have been brought in— many of them alive. 

The behavior of the Indians has been orderly, and every evening, exactly at sunset, they 
have retired in a body from camp. Mariano and Capitan are delighted with the pacific rela- 
tions that have been established, and no longer manifest any impatience to return, though, a 
few days ago, they were becoming importunate upon the subject. Capitan is a great favorite 
with the Mojaves, particularly with the young ladies. For several nights he has been absent 
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at entertainments given in his honor, and, if what Ireteba says is true, has been taking advan- 
tage of his absence from Mrs. Capitan to be altogether too much of a gallant. 

There has been a great deal to interest us among the people of this valley, and I regret that 
v^e have had to pass so hurriedly, and that we have been unable to learn more in regard to 
their habits and customs. Very few parties of whites have visited them, and none have 
remained longer than a few days. They are, therefore, in their native state, as they have 




Fig. 17. — Boundary Cone. 

existed for centuries. Of their religion or superstitions, I have not been able to learn any- 
thing. Government, they have so little of, that tliere cannot be much to learn. They are not 
at all communicative concerning their institutions. The marriage tie seems to be respected in 
more than an ordinary degree among Indians. I think that few, if any, have more than one 
wife. 

Their minds are active and intelligent, but I have been surprised to find how little idea of 
the superiority of the whites they have derived from seeing the appliances of civilization that 
surround those whom they have met. 

Fire-arms, and the Explorer's steam-whistle, are the only objects that appear to excite their 
envy. In most respects they think us their inferiors. I had a large crowd about me one day, 
and exhibited several things that I supposed would interest them, among others a mariner's 
compass. They soon learned its use, and thought we must be very stupid to be obliged to 
have recourse to artificial aid in order to find our way. Some daguerreotypes were shown to 
them, but these they disliked, and were rather afraid of. I heard one or two muttering, in 
their own language, that they were '* very bad.'' There being a few musicians and instru- 
ments in the party, the effect of harmony was tried, but they disapproved of the entertainment, 
as of everything else, and when the sounds died away, appointed two or three of their own 
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musicians to show ours how the thing ought to be done. These artists performed a kind of 
chant, in a discordant, monotonous tone, and after making some of the most unearthly noises 
that I ever listened to, regarded us with an air of satisfied triumph. I tried, by showing them 
the boundaries upon a map, to make them comprehend the extent of our nation, as compared 
with their own, and to explain the relative numbers of the inhabitants. The statements were 
received simply as a piece of absurd gasconade, and had the same effect as the visits of some 
of the chiefs of the northwestern Indians to the Atlantic cities, which have resulted in destroying 
the influence of the unfortunate ambassadors, by stamping them forever, in the estimation of 
their own tribes, as egregious liars. 

Two of the five great chiefs I have not met. One of them, named ''Sikahot,^^ lives not far 
below our present camp, but we passed his territory without stopping, and like Manuel, he 
does not think it dignified to go beyond his own dominions to visit us. They think it due to 
their position to receive the first call. I had a long discussion with Cairook, Ireteba, and 
Mariano about it. They were desirous that I should see Sikahot, and importuned me to stop 
and visit him. This I was not anxious to do. For the sake of future parties that might visit 
the valley, I had determined not to encourage the expectation that they were to receive from 
the whites gratuities, but to exact always some equivalent in return for what should be given 
them. The others had rendered or agreed to render certain services, for which,_ they had 
received payment, but of Sikahot there was nothing to be asked. I told Cairook, and the 
other Indians, that if I met their friend I could not give him anything, but that if he would 
bring flour I would pay him for it as I had paid them; th it Indians never gave white men any 
presents, and ought not to expect any. This was an idea that had never occurred to them, 
and they could not help grinning at the fairness of the reasoning. All the crowd laughed 
when the remark was translated to them. 

It is a fact well known to those who have had much to do with Indians, that, as a rule, they 
never give anything to whites. Gratitude seems to be an element foreign to their nature. 
The only emotion that benefits excite in their breasts is a desire to receive more. The Mojaves 
have been uncontaminated by the vices that the appro ich of civilization engenders among 
Indians, and are, perhaps, rather superior to the generality of their race, but, as far as we can 
judge, they have, with few exceptions, certain qualities common to the Indian character. 
They are lazy, cruel, selfish, disgusting in their habits, and inveterate beggars. Even Cairook 
is not exempt from this last frailty, though, to do him justice, the things he asks for are seldom 
for himself. Ireteba is the only one that I have never known to beg for anything. 

We have had such agreeable intercourse with the Colorado Indians that it is pleasant to be 
able to notice one good quality in them, and that is the exactitude with which they fulfil an 
agreement. On several occasions this has been called to our attention, and I am disposed to 
give them all credit for so honorable a characteristic. 

The Mojaves preserve constant friendly relations with the Chemehuevis and Yumas, and were 
allied with the latter in the attack upon the Pimas and Maricopas, last September. At that 
time they lost one of their five chiefs and a great many of their best warriors. The Cocopa 
Indians they bitterly hate, and make forays into their country, slaying and taking prisoners. 
The un warlike habits of that tribe have not permitted them to offer much resistance to these 
incursions, but they avenged themselves by giving the warning to the Pimas, which resulted in 
the wholesale slaughter of the attacking force. The animosity of the Mojaves against the 
Cocopas has been raised to the highest pitch by the disaster which befel the war party from 
this intervention of their despised foes.^ 

^ The hatred which the Mojaves bear to this tribe, and the ferocity of thoir passions when excited, are exliibited in the fol- 
lowing account, by an eye witness, of the treatment to which they subjected a prisoner belonging to the Cocopa nation. The 
fearful retaliation which the latter has since visited upon them would seem to be no more than was deserved : 

" Among the captives they had stolen from the unoif ending Cocopas wai a handsome fair complexioned young female, 
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It is somewhat remarkable that these Indians should thrive so well upon the diet to which 
they are compelled to adhere. There is no game in the valley. The fish are scarce and of 
very inferior quality. They subsist almost exclusively upon beans and corn, with occasional 
watermelons and pumpkins, and are probably as fine a race, physically, as there is in existence. 

Before leaving Washington, the late Secretary of War, Mr. Davis, proposed to me to carry 
out varieties of seeds for distribution to the Mojave tribe, and in accordance with this humane 
suggestion I provided an assortment of vegetable and fruit seeds, and have given them to the 
chiefs and some of the leading men, who have promised to try this season the experiment of 
planting them. 

The annual overflow of the river enables them to raise, with little labor, an abundant supply 
of provisions for the year, which they improvidently consume, allowing the future to take care 
of itself. The failure of a crop is, therefore, an irremediable calamity. During one season, a 
few years since, the Colorado did not overflow its banks ; there were consequently no crops, 
and great numbers of the Mojaves perished from starvation. It is quite possible that such 
visitations are of periodical occurrence, and are among the means adopted by nature to prevent 
the population of the valley, as there is no outlet for it nor room for its expansion, from 
increasing beyond the capacity of the country to sustain it. There is no question but that for 
several centuries, since the first visits of the early Spanish explorers, there has been little or 
no increase in the number of inhabitants. This number is apt to be overrated. I have dis- 
covered that the crowds seen collected at the different points passed during our progress up 
the river have been composed, to a considerable extent, of the same set of individuals, and 
suspect that the chiefs in their first formal visits have enhanced their apparent state and 
importance by borrowing recruits from their neighbors. 

A system of irrigation and an improved method of agriculture would make the valley far 
more productive, but it is not certain that it could ever be a profitable place for white settle- 
ments. The shifting of the river bed, which, to the Indians who have a certain community of 
property, is a matter of little importance, would occasion serious embarrassment to settlers 
who had established permanent locations and improvements. The rapidity and extent of the 
changes in the position of the Colorado can scarcely be imagined by one who has not witnessed 
them. 

Having an opportunity to compare the condition of things at present with what it was four 
years ago, I have been able to appreciate the transformations that are liable to occur, and am 
satisfied that there are few places in the bottom lands that may not, during any season, be 
overrun. 

Our camp is fifty-two miles from the foot of the valley by the course of the river, though 
little more than half that distance in a direct line. A few places have been encountered where 
the navigation is difficult. A rapid, over a gravelly shoal, occurs near the head of the Mojave 

about twenty-five years of age. She was as beautiful as any Indian woman I have ever seen, tall, graceful, and lady-like in 
her appearance. 

'' A noisy meeting was held, and the night spent in one of their victory dances, during which they would dance around 
her, shout in her ears, and spit in her face. The next morning a post was firmly planted in the ground, and about eight feet 
from the bottom a cross beam attached. They then drove rough wooden spikes through the palms of their captive's hands 
and by these raised her to the cross-beam, and drove the spikes into the soft wood, extending her arms as far as they would 
reach. Then with pieces of bark stuck with thorns they tied her head firmly back to the upright post, drove spikes through 
her ankles, and for a time left her. 

"They soon returned, and placing me, with their other captives, near the sufferer, bid us keep our eyes upon her until she 
died. Then they commenced running around the stake in circles, hallooing and stamping like demons. After a while several 
supplied themselves with bows and arrows, and at every circlet they would shoot an arrow into her quivering flesh. Occa- 
sionally she would utter piteous cries, which would awaken from the mocking crowd taunting yells. 

'' For two hours she hung in this dreadful condition, bleeding and sighing, her body mangled in a shocking manner. 
Whenever she would scream aloud they would stuff rags in her mouth to silence her. After she was dead they took her body ." 
to a funeral pile and burned it. " — Olive Oatman' s Narrative. 

10 1 
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caSon, and one less violent twenty miles above. There are two or three troublesome shoals, 
where the river is divided by islands into several channels, but as a general rule the navigation 
has been better in this valley than elsewhere above Port Yuma. The places that at low water 
give most trouble are the bars where the bed is covered with pebbles or gravel, but these, 
with a boat of lighter draught or at a higher stage of the river, would present no diflSculty. 

The range east of the Mojave valley we call the Black mountains. These mountains run 
from a point fifteen or twenty miles east of the foot of the valley in a northwesterly direction, 
and cross the Colorado about fifty miles north of camp. Where the river breaks through this 




Fig. 18. — Beale's Pass. 

chain there is doubtless a stupendous caiion. Beyond the canon is the supposed position of 
the mouth of the Virgen and the Great Bend of the Colorado. Westward, opposite to camp, 
is the pass through the spur that connects the Black and Mojave ranges, by which the wagon 
trail of Lieutenant Beale leaves the valley of the Colorado. 

The winter has given place to spring. The nights are cool, but ice is no longer found. The 
days are very warm, but even the rays of the sun have seemed to be more tempered and less 
oppressive since entering the Mojave valley. 
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CHAPTER Y. 

MOJIVE VALLEY TO MOUTH OF BLACK CANON. 

Dead MOUNTAIN. — Traditions concerning it. — Pyramid canon. — Deep rapid. — Rapids and rooky shoal. — Long detention. — 
Land storm.—Defects in steamer. — Topographical and geological investigations. — -Departure of capitan. — Arrival of 
MAIL CARRIERS.-- -Intelligence from the pack train. — Cottonwood valley. — Painted canon. — Mount davis. — Vicinity op 
PAi-uTES. — Difficult rapids. — Gravel bluffs. — Mouth of black canon. — ^Explorer's rock. — Accident to steamboat.^ — 
Detention. — Scarcity of supplies. — Preparations to ascend the canon. — Minerals in opal mountains. 

Gamp 50, foot of Cottonwood valley, February 24. — An imposing mountain stands near the 
west bank of the Colorado at the head of the Mojave valley. It is the highest peak in sight, 
and is regarded with reverence by the Indians, who believe it to be the abode of their departed 
spirits. Ireteba informed me, with awe in his countenance, that should any one dare to visit 
it he would be instantly struck dead. This is the first time I have been able to extract any 
allusion to the religious belief of the Mojayes, and Ireteba was reluctant to speak upon the 
subject.^ 

From the Dead mountain, a range extends to the northwest and a spur crosses the river and 
connects with the Black mountains. This spur forms the northern limit of the Mojave valley. 
For several miles our course lay through the foot hills, when the river narrowed and entered 
a canon through a gate, one side of which looked like the head of a bull. The scenery in this 
canon was picturesque and beautiful, but nevertheless seemed tame in comparison with the 
grand and startling effects presented in the canons through the Monument and Mojave mountains. 

Near the upper end a rapid occurred upon a pebbly shoal, and the Explorer received some 
hard knocks, to which she has become lately quite accustomed. After traversing the Pyramid 
cation— so called from a natural pyramid, of symmetrical proportions, twenty or thirty feet 
high, standing near the rapid just mentioned — rapids were encountered in quick succession, 
and have been met with, at short intervals, up to camp, which is twenty miles from the head 
of the Mojave valley. Most of them have been ascended without difiiculty. At one (Deep 
rapid) there was sufficient depth and a channel unobstructed by rocks, but the rush of water 
was very strong. When we first heard its roar and saw the surging and foaming torrent we 
were startled, and a little apprehensive that we might have reached the head of navigation. 
There was less difficulty in making the ascent than had been anticipated. Not knowing what 

-In the narrative of Miss Oatman this mountain is alluded to, and her description is interesting, as furnishing an addi- 
tional example of the universality among the tribes of North American Indians of the tradition of a deluge : 

** They told me, pointing to a high mountain at the northern end of the valley, that in ancient times there was a flood, 
which covered all the world except that mountain, and that by climbing it one family was saved from the general deluge ; 
that this family was very large and had great riches, clothing, cattle, horses, and plenty to eat ; that after the water subsided 
one of the family took all the cattle and one kind of clothing and went north, and was there turned from red to white ; thait 
another of the family took deer skins and bark, and from him the Indians have descended ; that the progenitor of the whites 
had a red complexion until he stole, and then he became white ; that remains of the old * big house,' in which this ancient 
family lived, were up there yet ; also pieces of bottles, broken dishes, and remnants of all the various kinds of articles used 
by them. 

"They said also that this venerated spot had been, since the flood, the abode of spirits, and that if the feet of mortals 
should presume to tread their enchanted land a fire would burst from the mountain and instantly consume them. It is 
their belief that the spirit of every white, whom the Mojaves had been successful in slaying, is held there in their perpetual 
chains, and doomed to the torment of quenchless fires, while the Mojave, by whose hand the slaughter was perpetrated, is 
exalted to eternal honors and superior privileges thereioY." -^Narrative of Olive Oatman. 
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depth of water would be found, Captain Eobinson had the boat lightened and Mr. Carroll put 
on a head of steam that made the stern wheel spin around like a top, and a line being taken 
out ahead, the summit of the rapid was quickly attained. 

Abreast of the last camp was a rapid that occasioned more trouble, although the flow was 
less violent. The river was divided by an island into two channels, and in neither was there 
more than two feet of water. The shoal extended for some distance and the bottom was 




Fig. 19.— Pyramid Canon. 

covered with rocks. A long line had to be taken ahead, in order to reach a place where there 
was good holding ground. The boat was lightened and, after several hours of hard labor, 
had been brought to the crest of the rapid, when the line broke and the Explorer drifted 
down, bumping upon the rocks, and was in imminent danger of having her hull stove. The 
day's work was undone in an instant, and we were very glad that it was no worse. When she 
finally brought up, it was upon some rocks, where she was wedged so fast that it occupied half 
of the next day to extricate her. The remainder of the day was spent in a second and more 
successful attempt, and at dark we had the satisfaction of seeing our steamer safely anchored 
above. That same night the fiercest norther sprang up that has yet been experienced, and 
continued throughout the following day. We ate, drank, breathed, and saw little but sand 
for twenty-four hours, and the gale was so violent that the Explorer was dragged from her 
anchorage and driven upon the rocks. At night the wind subsided, but recommenced the 
next day, though with diminished force, and we got the steamboat, by evening, into deep 
water. To-day we had made one or . two miles when the wind once more sprang up and 
blew with such fury that we were but too happy to find a cove where the boat could lie in 
safety. We have spent the day sitting on a bank, blinded and choked by masses of sand that 
have been beating upon us without an instant^s cessation. 
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The timbers fastened to the Explor6r^s hull are a greater hindrance to her progress in this 
part of the river than below. They become^wedged in the rocks, and render it difficult to 
extricate the boat, besides increasing the draught by the amount of their thickness, which is 
four or five inches. As has been the case at places in the lower portions of the Colorado, the 
bar that has here detained us three days would not have"" stopped a boat of six inches less 
draught, with a smooth bottom, as many hours. ^^ It is probable that there is not one season in 
ten when even the Explorer would encounter one-fourth of the difficulty that she has during 
the present unprecedentedly low stage of water. 




Fig. 20.— Deep Rapid. 

Ireteba has become warmly interested in our hopes of reaching the Great Bend. He had 
thought that the Deep rapid would put a stop to the steamboating, and since that has been 
passed entertains a higher opinion of the capabilities of our craft. He told me this evening 
that there are yet four difficult rapids this side of the Great Bend; that the last of these 
occurs in an immense canon, where the channel is filled with huge rocks, through which the 
water rushes in a furious torrent. Here, he informs me in emphatic pantomime, we shall come 
to a dead stop. Not far above, according to his account, the Colorado makes the bend to the 
east and a stream comes in, the water of which is salt. This, it would seem, must be the 
Yirgen, for the upper waters of that river are known to have a brackish taste. 

The late detentions have afforded Dr. Newberry and Mr. Egloffstein excellent opportunities 
to pursue their respective avocations. The doctor has had leisure to make a very full and 
perfect mineralogical collection, and become thoroughly conversant with the geological char- 
acteristics of the region. Mr. Egloffstein has taken panoramic views of the river and the adjacent 
country, and has now completed a set that extends from Fort Yuma to the present camp. The 
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ascent of a prominent peak on the opposite side of the river (Mount Newberry) has given 
him a view of the whole of the Black mountain range. 

The position of the canon through the Black mountains is nearly north. The walls of the 
entrance are plainly visible. East of the caiion the mountains present an impassable barrier 
to all progress in that direction. The only break that has been seen by which it seems possible 
to cross, in order to pursue the land explorations, is near the 35th parallel, where the gap is 
apparent, by which Captain Sitgreaves and Mr. Beale must have both descended to the 
Colorado. 

Not far west of the Black canon, a low place in the same range designates a pass through 
which a good wagon route may be found between the portion of the river south of the mountains 
and the road to Utah. This connexion it will be important to make, if the head of navigation 
turns out to be, as Ireteba says it will, in the Black canon. 

Apart from the volcanic upheavals, as exhibited in the ransres of mountains, Mr. Egloffstein 
thinks that he -has been able to distinguish a great and general rise of the whole region 
towards the north and east along a line within fifty miles of us.* If this be correct the grade 
of the river will soon become so steep that it will be impossible to ascend further. 

Pour days ago Capitan begged permission to return, and his services being no longer 
required since Ireteba has joined us, I told him he could go. He has been with the party so 
long that we really regretted parting from him. Before he left he was loaded with as many 
presents as he could carry, and was also charged with a package of letters to be taken to Port 
Yuma. Mariano is inclinedlto seelhe issue of the exploration of the navigable portion of the 
river, and decided not to accompany Capitan back. 

Por several days we have been expecting the return of the Indian expressman. These run- 
ners regulate their marches so as to reach their destination at the close of day and every 
evening at sunset we have looked anxiously towards the Pyramid mountains, with the hope of 
descrying some one crossing the summit. This evening a moving figure was discerned in the 
distance, that turned out to be the long-expected messenger with the letters. He brou<^ht 
intelligence from Lieutenant Tipton that the arrangements for the departure of the pack- trlin 
were progressing favorably, and that he should commence the ascent of the river from the fort 
on the 15th of this month. 

The Mojave was dust-begrimed and weary. He has had a hard time footing it in the face of 
the gale and the driving sand during the past three days, but after he had received the pay- 
ment that was allotted to him, did not appear to regret having undertaken the trip. 

An occasional lull in the blast has permiUed the partial subsidence of the sand clouds and 
afforded glimpses of a valley immediately above camp. Groves of cottonwood trees 'of a 
larger growth than any seen before, indicate that there is some alluvial land, but the 'valley 
does not appear to be of great extent. 

Camp 53, Round island, March 1.— The Cottonwood valley was found to be only five or six 
miles in length and completely hemmed in by wild-looking mountains. The belt of bottom 
land is narrow, and dotted with graceful clusters of stately cottonwood in full and brilliant 
leaf. The river flows sometimes through green meadows, bordered with purple and gold 
rushes, and then between high banks, where rich masses of foliage overhang the stream and 
aff-ord a cool and. inviting shade. From the edges of this garden-like precinct sterile slopes 
extend to the bases of the surrounding mountain chains. A few isolated black hills break the 
monotony of the ascent. There is no vegetation ; the barren surfaces reach to the very sum- 
mits of the lofty ranges and impart to the grandeur of the scene an air of painful desolation 
We have now entered a region that has never, as far as any records show, been visited by 
whites, and are approaching a locality where it is supposed that the famous "Big Cafion" of 

« This impression subsequent examinations entirely confii-med. 
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the Colorado commences ; every point of the view is scanned with eager interest. We can 
distinctly see to the north the steep wall of one side of the gorge where the Colorado breaks 
through the Black mountains. Whether this is the "Big Canon '^ or not it is certainly of far 
grander proportions than any which we have thus far traversed. 



Fig. 21. — Cottonwood Valley. 

At the head of the Cottonwood valley we threaded a canon formed by the passage of the 
river through a spur that connects the Black and Dead mountain ranges. It was only two or 
three miles in extent, and the sides were of moderate height, but the gorgeous contrast and 
intensity of color exhibited upon the rocks exceeded in beauty anything that had been witnessed 
of a similar character. Various and vivid tints of blue, brown, white, purple, and crimson, 
were blended with exquisite shading upon the gateways and inner walls, producing effects so 
novel and surprising as to make the canon, in some respects, the most picturesque and striking 
of any of these wonderful mountain passes. 

The country above and adjoining the river is tolerably open. There is no more alluvial land, 
but low gravel hills can be traced as far north as the base of the Black mountains. Just above 
the Painted canon, and forming a part of the spur that has been alluded to, is a symetrical and 
prominent peak, Mount Davis, which presents the most conspicuous landmark north of the 
Dead mountain. At the base of Mount Davis the river divides and forms a round island of 
considerable extent, at the foot of which is a rapid that has created some trouble and detention. 

A few scattered Mojave families inhabit the Cottonwood valley. We saw no fields under culti- 
vation, and the residents brought neither corn nor beans to trade. One of them agreed to take 
a letter for me to Lieutenant Tipton, and to guide the pack-train from the Mojave valley until it 
should overtake us. This may be at no great distance ahead, for Ireteba, while admitting that 
we may reach the mouth of the Black canon, still maintains that we can never get the steamboat 
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t'througK it. Since leaving the Cottonwood valley he has appeared uneasy, and has given me con- 
Sstant warnings to exercise precaution, for that the "bad Pai-utes"are prowling about. He says 
I that.grekt' numbers .of them live, near the Mormon road, from which we are not far distant ; 
n that there are many white men among them, and that some .Pai^utes who lately visited the 
^■Mojaves told them that they intended to destroy our party as soOn as it should enter their 
^"territory. He thinks that we are too few in number, and look^ dubiously at us and then at the 
/bank, when we come to places where the river is narrow and the formation of the gravel hills 
-;^ is favorable for an ambuscade. There is seldom difficulty in selecting a spot for camp that 




Fig. '22.— Paiated Canoii. 



-e^ould-be impregnable agaiust almost any number of .Indians, armed only, with bows and clubs; 
f^and as full mboh.is approaching ^the nights ido not invite attack.,, 

|.^^, ,The view this evening of the island, the river, thejabyrinth of low ttlls, the great chains of 
Ivmountaiiis that interlock from the* north and south, ^.nd Mouiit Davis, -towering directly over- 
.iAead, all bathed in the brilliant moonlight, is indescribably magnificent. 

fi • The Indians are seated at the, ^erge of >camp, earnestly observing the ,Dead mountain. Its 
^hoary crest is draped, in .a light floating, haze, and misty wreaths are winding like phantoms 
iiiamohg its peaks and dimrecess^^; The wondering watchers see the spirits of departed Mojaves 
^ItioveriBg about their Legendary abode.,' and gaze reverently at the shadowy, forms that circle 
tfl^ound'tbe haunted, summit. , . // . . . , 

^^'t^Campbl,moiithof;Slfmh:cm — The twenty miles of distance between Eound 

^!^^Vand and the prese4-%antf) required, five, day^- to accomplish.. ,A dozen or more rapids, of all 
'descriptions, had t'o> be-;pa'ssed^^ame' were violent and ideep,: othpjs. shallow. At a few the bed 
of the stream was sandy; but generally it was composed of gravel and pebbles. Below the 
crest. of one rapid the ^current forkedj.-^^ing two eddies. Several attempts were made to 
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ascend; but the bow was not pointed exactly towards the centre of the fork, and, being thrown 
off by the eddy, the boat would go down stream, whirling around like a teetotum. After four 
or five unsuccessful trials. Captain Robinson struck the right point, and we got through with- 
out further trouble- The worst places encountered have been where the banks were low and 
destitute of vegetation, and the rocky bed of the river afforded no holding ground near by for 
an anchor. The lines have become almost worn out by hard service; the skiff is badly battered, 
and scarcely able to float, and all the oars are broken. The last seventy miles will, perhaps, be 



Fig. 23— Mount Davis. 



the best part of the Colorado to navigate when the water is not at so exceedingly low a stage. 
The rapids will be less violent, and the bottom being gravelly no new bars will be formed as 
the river rises. 

Between Mount Davis and the Black mountains the river flows between gravel bluffs and the 
foot-hills of the latter chain. The view in all directions ^as intercepted, and before we were 
conscious of its neighborhood a sudden turn around the base of a conical peak disclosed the 
southern portal of the Black canon directly in front. The Black mountains were piled over- 
head in grand confusion, and through a narrow gateway flanked by walls many hundreds of feet 
in height, rising perpendicularly out of the water, the Colorado emerged from the bowels of 
the range. 

A rapid, a hundred yards below the mouth of the canon, created a short detention, and a 
strong head of steam was put on to make the ascent. After passing the crest the current 
became slack, the soundings were unusually favorable, and we were shooting swiftly past the 
entrance, eagerly gazing into the mysterious depths beyond, when the Explorer, with a stun- 
ning crash, brought up abruptly and instantaneously against a sunken rock. For a second the 
impression was that the canon had fallen in. The concussion was so violent that the men near 
11 1 
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the bow were thrown overboard; the doctor, Mr. MoUhansen, and myself, having been seated 
in front of the upper deck, were precipitated head foremost into the bottom of the boat; the 
fireman, who was pitching a log into the fire, went half-way in with it; the boiler was 
thrown out of place; the steam pipe doubled up; the wheel-house torn away; and it was 
expected that the boat would fill and sink instantly by all, but Mr. Carroll, who was looking 
for an explosion from the injured steam pipes. Finding, after a few moments had passed, that 
she still floated. Captain Robinson had a line taken into the skiff, and the steamer was towed 
alongside of a gravelly spit a little below; it was then ascertained that the stem of the boat, 
where the iron flanges of the two bow sections were joined, had struck fair upon the rock, and 
that, although the flanges were torn away, no hole had been made, and the hull was uninjured. 
The other damages were such as a day or two of labor could repair. 




Fig. 24. — Gravel Bluffs south of Black Mountains. 

After making these unexpected and welcome discoveries, the captain and myself went out in 
the skiff and examined the rock. It stands in the centre of the channel; has steep sides and 
a conical shape. The summit, which comes almost to a point, is about four inches below the 
surface of the water; and if the boat had struck half an inch to one side or the other of the 
flanges, the sheet of iron that forms the bow would have been torn open as though it had been 
a strip of pasteboard. 

Nearly three days have elapsed since the accident, and everything is restored to its former 
copdition. I have thought it would be imprudent, after this experience of sunken rocks, to 
attempt the passage of the canon without making a preliminary reconnaissance in the skiff. A 
second escape of the boat, in the event of a similar encounter with a rock, would be too much 
to hope for; and should she be sunk in the canon, and there be nothing to swim to but perpen- 
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dicular walls five hundred or a thousand feet high, the individuals on board would be likely to 
share the fate of the steamer. The carpenter has been working at the skiff, to put it in a more 
. serviceable condition, and two or three oars have been mended; to-morrow the captain, the 
mate, and myself, are going to make an attempt to ascend the canon. 

The arrival of the pack-train is looked forward to with much eagerness. Eockets were sent 
up this evening from the summit of the cliff above camp, and the southern horizon was watched 
for the appearance of similar signals in that direction, but without result. For two or three 
weeks we have been subsisting upon the corn and beans obtained from the Indians; the corn 
is ground in coffee-mills, and makes a tolerable bread, upon which and boiled beans, washed 
down with water from the river, we breakfast, dine, and sup. This diet agrees wonderfully 




Fig. 25 —Mouth of Black Canon. 

with the Mojaves; but either our stomachs are not sufficiently trained to it, or it is not whole- 
some fare for whites, for some of the men suffer a good deal. The labor for the past two or 
three weeks has been excessive, involving the necessity of standing, sometimes for hours, waist- 
deep in the chilling water; and strong food has been particularly craved. The want of coffee 
is generally found, on such occasions, to be the severest privation, even more so than that of 
meat. But the greatest trouble our party has had to put up with has been the absence of salt. 
The bag containing the whole supply was lost or stolen a fortnight ago. No one can imagine, 
who has not tried the experiment, how tasteless and disagreeable food may become when 
prepared without this common but indispensable ingredient. A well-salted dog or mule soup 
would be received with delight in exchange for the insipid dishes of beans and corn which we 
are compelled daily to swallow. 

Ireteba volunteered yesterday to go back to the Mojave valley and ascertain the whereabouts 
of the pack-train. He thought he would be able to learn the news and return by the time 
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Captain Eobinson and myself should have made the reconnaissance of the canon; and I 
willingly acceded to his proposition. Before leaving he again warned me against the Pai-ntes. 
Their tracks have been discovered in the immediate neighborhood, and one of them was seen 
an evening or two ago watching ns from a thicket on the opposite side of the river. It would be 
no easy matter to surprise us in camp; but there is a prospect that the doctor and Mr. Egloif- 
stein, who spend much of their time in geological and topographical excursions, may be carried 
off some day by a straggling party. 

The mountains west of the river are rich in mineral curiosities. Along the bottoms of the 
ravines are found crystals of quartz, in curiously grouped clusters, and great numbers of opals. 
Some of the latter are of considerable size, and promise to prove, when polished, valuable gems. 
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BLACK CAISSON TO GEEAT BEND-EETUEN TO MOJA?E YALLEY. 

Canon scenery. — Eoaring rapid.— Camp in the canon. — Frequent occurrence of rapids.— Outlet irom canon. — Fortification 

ROCK. — Neighborhood of great bend. — Head of navigation.— Eeturn to steamer.— News iecm icet iuma and the teain. 

Commencement of descent of river. — Moemon scouting party. — Disaffection among Indians. — Moemons among mojaves. 

Arrival of mule train. — Eeconnaissance to moemon eoad.— Violent stoem. — Eesietion of mojavls.— Eetuen to mcjave 
VALLEY.— Suspicious conduct of Indians. — Interview with caircok. — Explanation of difficulty. — Division of party. — 
Return of steamboat. — Mojave guides. — Departure iecm river — Slope to ei ack mountains. — Last view ofmujave valley. 

SlTGREAVES'S pass. 

Camp b^, lead of Black conon, March 10.— The skiff having been put in tolerable order, a 
bucket full of corn and beans, three pairs of blankets, a compass, and a sextant and chronometer 
were stowed away in it, and a little before sunrise the captain, mate, and myself commenced 
the exploration of the canon. My companions each pulled a pair of sculls, and with consider- 
able vigor; but as the current has a flow of three miles an hour we could not make rapid 
progress. We had proceeded a quarter of a mile, and had just rounded the first bend, when 
one of the sculls snapped, reducing by half our motive power. There was, fortunately, a 
current of air drawing in the right direction through the narrow gorge, and, with the odd 
scull and a blanket, an' apology for a sail was rigged, which, at intervals, rendered great 
assistance. 

In a few minutes, having passed what may be called the outworks of the range, we fairly 
entered its gigantic precincts, and commenced to thread the mazes of a canon, far exceeding 
in vastness any that had been yet traversed. The walls were perpendicular, and more than 
double the height of those in the Mojave mountains, rising, in many places, sheer from the 
water, for over a thousand feet. The naked rocks presented, in lieu of the brilliant tints that 
had illuminated the sides of the lower passes, a uniform sombre hue, that added much to the 
solemn and impressive sublimity of the place. The river was narrow and devious, and each 
turn disclosed new ccmbinations of colossal and fantastic forms, dimly seen in the dizzy heights 
overhead, or through the sunless depths of the vista beyond. With every mile the view 
became more picturesque and imposing, exhibiting the same romantic effects and varied 
transformations that were displayed in the Mojave canon, but on an enlarged and grander 
scale. 

Rapids were of frequent occurrence, and at every one we were obliged to get out of the skiff 
and haul it over. Eight miles from the mouth of the cafion, a loud sullen roaring betokened 
that something unusual was ahead, and a rapid appeared which was undoubtedly the same that 
had been described by Ireteba. Masses of rock filled up the sides of the channel. In the 
centre, at the foot of the rapid, and rising four or five feet above the surface of the water, was 
a pyramidal rock, against which the billows dashed as they plunged down from above, and 
glanced upwards, like a water spout. 

The torrent was swifter than at any place below, but a steamboat, entirely emptied of its 
cargo, which could be deposited upon the rocks alongside of the rapid, could, if provided with 
long and stout lines, be hauled up. During a higher stage of the river the difficulty of the 
place Would be much diminished. With our nearly worn out ropes it would be very hazardous 
to attempt the ascent. 
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Several rapids followed, at short distances, all of which would be troublesome to pass at the 
present depth of water. The constant getting out of the boat, and the labor of dragging it 
through these difficult places, made our progress for some miles exceedingly tedious and 
fatiguing. As sunset was approaching we came to a nook in the side of the canon, four miles 
above the Eoaring rapid, where a patch of gravel and a few pieces of drift-wood, lodged upon 
the rocks, offered a tolerable camping place, and we hauled the skiff upon the shingle, and 
stopped for the night. There was no need of keeping a watch, with two grim lines of sentinels, 
a thousand feet high, guarding the camp. Even though we could have been seen from the 
verge of the cliff above7 our position was totally inaccessible. 

Darkness supervened with surprising suddenness. Pall after pall of shade fell, as it were in 
clouds, upon the deep recesses about us. The line of light, through the opening above, at 
last became blurred and indistinct, and, save the dull red glare of the camp-fire, all was 
enveloped in a murky gloom. Soon the narrow belt again brightened, as the rays of the moon 
reached the summits of the mountains. Gazing far upward upon the edges of the overhanging 
w^alls we witnessed the gradual illumination. A few isolated turrets and pinnacles first appeared 
in strong relief upon the blue band of the heavens. As the silvery light descended, and fell 
upon the opposite crest of the abyss, strange and uncouth shapes seemed to start out, all 
sparkling and blinking in the light, and to be peering over at us as we lay watching 4heni from 
the bottom of the profound chasm. The contrast between the vivid glow above, and the black 
obscurity beneath, formed one of the most striking points in the singular picture. Of the 
subsequent appearance of things, when the moon rose higher, I do not think any of our weary 
party took particular notice. 

This morning, as soon as the light permitted, we were again upon the way. The ascent of 
the river was attended with as much labor as it had been the day before; for though none of 
the rapids w^ere of so violent a character, they were of constant occurrence. The wind still 
held to the south, and the blanket sail was again set to great advantage. 

The canon continued increasing in size and magnificence. No description can convey an 
idea of the varied and majestic grandeur of this peerless water-way. Wherever the river 
makes a turn the entire panorama changes, and one startling novelty after another appears and 
disappears with bewildering rapidity. Stately fapades, august cathedrals, amphitheatres, 
rotundas, castellated walls, and rows of time-stained rains, surmounted by every form of tower, 
minaret, dome, and spire, have been moulded from the cyclopean masses of rock that form the 
mighty defile. The solitude, the stillness, the subdued light, and the vastness of every 
surrounding object, produce an impression of awe that ultimately becomes almost painful. As 
hour after hour passed we began to look anxiously ahead for some sign of an outlet from the 
range, but the declining day brought only fresh piles of mountains, higher, apparently, than 
any before seen. We had made up our minds to pass another night in the canon, and were 
searching for a spot large enough to serve as a resting-place, when we came into a narrow 
passage, between two mammoth peaks, that seemed to be nodding to each other across the 
stream, and unexpectedly found, at the upper end, the termination of the Black canon. 

Low hills of gravel intercepted the view, and prevented us from seeing far into the unknown 
region beyond. A mile above the canon the river swept the base of a high hill, with salient 
angles, like the bastions of a fort. At the base was a little ravine, which offered a camping 
place that would be sheltered from observation, and we drew the skiff oat of the water, 
determining not to proceed any further till to-morrow. Leaving the mate to take charge of 
the boat, the captain and myself ascended the hill, which is over a thousand feet high. A 
scene of barren and desolate confusion was spread before us. We seemed to have reached the 
focus or culminating point of the volcanic disturbances that have left their traces over the 
whole region south. In almost every direction were hills and mountains heaped together 
without any apparent system or order. A small open area intervened b ^tween camp and a 
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range to the north, and we could trace the course of the river as it wound towards the east, 
forming the Great Bend. In the direction of the Mormon road to Utah, which is but twenty 
miles distant, the country looked less broken, and it was evident that there would be no 
difficulty in opening a wagon communication between the road and the river. We tried to 
discover the valley of the Virgen, but could see no indication of any stream coming in from the 
northwest. The view in that direction was partially obstructed by another summit of Fortifica- 
tion rock. 

Not a trace of vegetation could be discovered, but the glaring monotony of the rocks was 
somewhat relieved by grotesque and fanciful varieties of coloring. The great towers that 
formed the northern gateway of the canon were striped with crimson and yellow bands; the 
gravel bluffs bordering the river exhibited brilliant alternations of the same hues, and not far 
to the east, mingled with the gray summits, were two or three hills, altogether of a blood-red 
color, that imparted a peculiarly ghastly air 1o the scene. 

The approach of darkness stopped further observations, and we descended to camp, having 
first taken a good look, in every direction, for the smoke of Indian camp-fires, but without 
discovering any. In making the sixteen miles from last night's bivouac, we have had to labor 
ha d for thirteen hours, stemming the strong current, and crossing the numerous rapids, and 
being thoroughly exhausted, depend for security to-night more upon our concealed position 
than upon any vigilance that is likely to be exhibited. 

Camp 57, foot of Black canon, March 12.— Skirting the base of Fortification rock, we ascended 
the river a couple of miles, and came to the mouth of a stream^ about the size of Bill Williams's 
Fork, as the latter was when we passed it. We disembarked^ and followed for some distance 
along its border. The appearance of the bed and the banks indicated the existence, during 
some seasons, of a wide and deep river. It was now but a few inches deep. The water was 
clear, and had a strong brackish taste. This fact, and its position, led me to suppose that we 
were at the mouth of the Virgen, but I could scarcely believe that that river could ever present 
so insignificant an appearance. 

I now determined not to try to ascend the Colorado any further. The water above the 
Black canon had been shoal, and the current swift. Rapids had occurred in such quick succes- 
sion as to make navigation almost impossible, and there would be no object in proceeding 
beyond the Great Bend. The difficulties encountered in the canon were of a character to 
prevent a steamboat from attempting to traverse it at low water, and we had seen drift-wood 
lodged in clefts fifty feet above the river, betokening a condition of things during the summer 
freshet that would render navigation more hazardous at that season than now. It appeared, 
therefore, that the foot of the Black canon should be considered the practical head of naviga- 
tion, and I concluded to have a reconnaissance made to connect that point with the Mormon 
road, and to let this finish the exploration of the navigable portion of the Colorado. 

As we were goin;^ back to the boat we saw fresh Indian tracks in the sand, and hastened to 
get possession of the skiff, not knowing in how close proximity our unpleasant neighbors might 
be. A bright lookout was kept upon the nearest bank as we sailed down stream towards the 
canon, which was reached, however, without accident or molestation. 

The descent of the river was a much easier and pleasanter operation than going up, and the 
rapidity of the progress added an additional charm to the scenery. One or two of the rapids 
had to be passed with caution, but down most of them we shot with exhilarating velocity. It 
was nearly ten o'clock when we started to return; but we had accomplished the thirty mHes to 
the steamboat camp by four or five in the evening. 

The first question asked was, if any news had been received from the pack-train; and the 
reply was not favorable. Ireteba had returned from the Cottonwood valley, and brought the 
unwelcome tidings from the Mojaves who live there that neither they nor their friends in the 
valley below had heard anything in regard to its approach. It behooved us, therefore, to com- 
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mence the descent of the river as soon as possible; for even the stock of corn and beans was 
found to be running very low. To-day we have been getting everything in readiness for the 
move, and are going to start to-morrow morning. 

At sunset a halloo was heard. from the opposite bank, and a couple of Indians were seen 
making signs for the skiff to be sent to them. Ireteba, who had come to the edge of the water 
when he heard the shout, informed me that one of the Indians was the Mojave runner that I 
had last sent with letters to Fort Yuma. The skiff was at once despatched to bring him over, 
and as he landed he handed me a large package of letters and newspapers. He told me that 
he had passed the pack-train in the mountains, below the mouth of Bill Williams^ s Fork. He 
bore a note from Lieutenant Tipton, dated on the 5th of March, from that locality, informing 
me that the country along the river had been very difficult to travel, and that the progress of 
the train had been slow, but that he should push on as fast as possible to join us. Unless some 
accident occurs we are likely to meet him before we reach the Mojave valley. 

The news from the train, the receipt of letters and papers from home, and the prospect of a 
speedy change of diet, have occasioned much hilarity in camp, and our Mojave messenger 
finds that he can get from almost any of the party pretty much what he chooses to ask for — 
a circumstance of which I observe he is not slow in taking advantage. 

Gamp 52, Gottomvood valleg, March 16. — Thirty miles of the descent have been easily accom- 
plished. A pelting storm of rain, accompanied with violent gusts of wind, compelled us to lie 
over for a day, but had the good effect of raising the river a few inches, and enabled the 
steamer to glide down the rapids^without delay or danger. During the night of the storm a 
party of Pai-utes came io the opposite side of the river. A large number of Indian tracks 
were found that had been made subsequently to the fall of rain. 

The Mojave who brought the letters was so delighted with the reception his services received 
that he volunteered to go again to Fort Yuma. His offer was closed with at once, and a 
package was prepared, with which he trotted off an hour or two before the departure of the 
boat. I had to send an order to the fort for his payment, and a direction not to give him any- 
thing to bring to our party. We hope to be far distant from this portion of the river by the 
time he would be able to return. 

While steaming around the base of Mount Davis we overtook the expressman, who called 
out to us that there were fresh tracks of horses and mules on the west bank, leading down the 
river, that had been made only a few hours before. At the first wooding place the trail was 
searched for and examined. There appeared to be four persons; and we concluded that they 
were Mormons, from the Vegas, who had come to look after our movements. 

This evening an individual called to us from across the river to send a boat over. As soon 
as the visitor made his appearance we perceived that he was a Mormon. A member of my 
party who had been in Utah said that he recognized him as one of their bishops. For some 
reason he chose to make a mystery of his personality, and told a clumsily contrived and im- 
possible story;, representing himself and companions as California emigrants en route to Los 
Angelos. He said they had taken this detour of a couple of hundred miles to avoid meeting 
Indians; and, according to his own account, they had already passed all of the Indians that 
were to be encountered on the regular trail, and by coming to the Colorado would be obliged 
to run the gauntlet of one or two thousand more. This and several similar discrepancies did 
not argue well for the bishop's sanctity; but we gave him a night's lodging — that is, a pair of 
blankets to sleep upon — and entertained him as well as the corn and beans would permit. An 
old Indian had, a few hours before, brought some beautiful crystals of rock salt to trade for 
beads. If he had known the market value of salt in our camp he could have enriched himself; 
there was not a man who would not have given half his wardrobe, if necessary, for a 
lump of it. 

The bishop departed with early dawn to join his companions, first extracting all the informa- 
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tion he could concerning our expedition and the practicability of navigating the river A 
reconnaissance is being made, under the guidance of Nah-vah-roo-pa, to connect the head of 
navigation with the Mormon road, and we have remained in the valley to-day awaiting the 
return of the absent party. Ireteba has preceded us to the Mojave villages to look after the 
pack-train, of which there are still no tidings. Old Mariano is the only Indian left. Those 
who live m this neighborhood have suddenly become shy, and refuse to approach camp; 
Mariano has been among them, and reports that the Mormons have created a prejudice against 
us by informing the already suspicious Mojaves that we have come to take away their lands. 
Mariano further states that they have proposed to these Indians to commence hostUities 
promising the assistance of themselves and the Pai-utes, and that they bribed Ireteba this 
morning, by the offer of a mule, to conduct the scouting party to the Mojave villages, the visit 
being intended for our especial disadvantage; all of which is to be received with due allowance 
though the coincidence is singular between the appearance of the Mormons and the sudden 
change of manner adopted by our neighbors. 

^ The latter are extremely sensitive about the possibility of strangers invading their domains. 
1 learned from Ireteba that the Mormons had on several occasions made friendly overtures but 
that his tribe suspected them of looking with a covetous eye on the beautiful Mojave valley 
Certain zealous divines, eager to make proselytes, had baptized a number of the Indians 
Ireteba told me, with a grin, that Cairook was among the number, and that the big chief was 
greatly disgusted when they tried to duck his head in the river. 

^Footof Pyramid canon, March 20.— The morning after the departure of the Mormons Mr 
Peacock, with an advanced portion of the pack-train, rode into camp; on the following day 
Lieutenant Tipton and the remainder of the detachment joined us. The trip from Port Yuma 
had been a rough one; the trails across the mountain ranges were difficult even for pack- 
mules to follow. Grass had been very scarce; only five good grazing camps had been found 
during the whole distance, and the mules consequently were not in the best condition to com- 
mence the land explorations. 

The conduet of the Mojaves had been friendly till within a day or two, when their hehavior 
became suspicious. They remained at a distance from camp, and at night attempted to set fire 
to the grass. Lieutenant Tipton had been strongly tempted to attack them, but felt reluctant 
to^have anyouthreak while ignorant of the condition of my party. Two Yumas, who had 
acted as gmdes, had a talk with the Mojaves, and told Mr. Tipton that the Mormons had been 
endeavoring m every way to excite the hostility of the last-mentioned Indians againsi> the 
expedition, and had urged them to commence an attack by stampeding the animals. This 
statement coincides entirely with what Ireteba and Mariano have repeatedly told me. I have 
found^these two Indians invariably truthful, and know not what object they could have had in 
manufacturing a false story. Corroborated as it is by the Yumas and by many circumstances 
that have occurred, I hardly know how to discredit it, though I feel reluctant to believe that 
any white men could be guilty of such unprovoked rascality. 

An early and satisfactory event after the arrival of the train was the having a hearty meal 
cooked; and when this was disposed of, preparations were made to return immediately to the 
Mojave villages. The reconnoitring party had come in, having found a practicable line of 
communication between the river and the Mormon road. For the first nineteen miles, to the 
summit of the Opal mountains, some work would be required to make a roadway practicable 
forwagons; beyond the summit a sloping plain extends to a gap a short distance north of 
the Vegas. 

Another storm of rain, and the necessity of giving the mules a rest, caused a day's postpone- 
ment of our departure. As we commenced the descent from the Cottonwood valley two 
Indians who had been watching our movements, started upon a run along the trail leading to 
the south. We saw them, through the pure atmosphere, long afterwards, on the side of a 
12 1 
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distant mountain, still maintaining their rapid gait towards the villages of the Mojaves. This 
performance argues that the latter Indians, as well as the Mormons and Pai-utes, entertain a 
lively interest in all our proceedings. 

Violent gusts of wind have retarded our progress, and the temporary loss of some of the 
mules that had strayed off in a useless search after better fare delayed the pack-train. We 
have camped together at the foot of the Pyramid canon, under the lee of the BulFs Head 
rock. There is no grass, and the half-starved animals are trying to fill their stomachs with 
dry twigs of the desert growth. 

Ireteba has not returned. It appears that even this steadfast old friend has deserted us. 
I have sent Nah-vah-roo-pa to tell Cairook and the chiefs that we shall be at their villages 
to-morrow, and that they must come into camp and have a talk. 

For the last week the days have been raw and blustering, in uncomfortable contrast to the 
delightful, balmy weather experienced during the month of February. 

Camp 60, Sitgreaves^s Pass, March 2S.— A cold, raw wind followed us from the Pyramid 
canon until the bottom lands of the Mojave valley were reached, and then, as if by magic, the 
temperature became soft and warm. Not an Indian appeared upon the banks— a great contrast 
to the scene of our departure, when a crowd of friendly looking faces occupied every little 
prompntory and knoll. One or two bars caused detention, and the pack-train arrived a little 
before us. Camp was made on the east bank, at the point where the w^agon road of Mr. Beale 
strikes the river. A few of the Mojaves made their appearance before dark, with an air as 
though doubtful of the reception they might meet. They had little to say, and seemed to 
have come principally to spy out the condition of things. I received them as usual, and told 
them to let Cairook know that I wanted to see him. 

A strong guard was kept till morning, but the night passed without disturbance. The next 
day the Indians came straggling into the vicinity until a large number were collected. They 
were all armed, and unaccompanied by women and children. Our own party had their weapons 
ready, and were in too good a position for defence to tempt an attack from a party provided 
with nothing better than bows and arrows and clubs. About noon Cairook came to see me. 
He was much embarras sed, and it was some time before I could get any satisfactory explanation 
of the changed state of affairs. After a vast amount of beating around the bush, and panto- 
mime, and interpreting, he at last, however, told a distinct story. While in the Cottonwood 
valley I had given a Mojave a note to carry to Lieutenant Tipton, in which I asked him to 
push' on and join us as rapidly as possible. The Indian had delayed his departure, and by so 
doing had encountered the scouting party of Mormons, one of whom had taken the note from 
him and destroyed it. The startled messenger communicated the fact to the rest of his tribe, 
and they believing that we would blame them for the breach of faith and be disposed to 
resent it, and half persuaded by the Mormons that we had evil designs against them and their 
possessions, were prepared for immediate hostilities. I inquired of Cairook, with anxiety, 
whether the other messenger, who had taken our mail from the Black callon and had after- 
wards met the Mormons, had likewise allowed his bundle of letters to be torn up. Cairook 
assured me that he had not. That, on the contrary, fearing lest the package in his charge 
might be tampered with, he Had made off as fast as he could, and was far advanced on the 
road to Fort Yuma.* 

When Cairook had made a clean breast of it, he opened a pouch that he held in his hand, 
and taking from it a folded paper, handed the latter to me. I found that it was a kind of 
recommendation that had been given to him many years before by one of the Mormon leaders. 
To any paper of this description Indians attach a superstitious value, and Cairook evinced no 
slight degree of magnanimity when, in a spirit of fair dealing, he informed me by signs that 

-' I afterwards learned that this was strictly true, and that the letters had been safely delivered. 
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I was at liberty to destroy it. His face beamed with delight when I told him that I had no 
wish to do so, and restored it to him. I further assured him that he had been humbugged by 
the Mormons, and that so far from having designs upon the Mojave valley, we intended to at 
once take our departure from it. Upon this he delivered to his people an earnest speech, 
which was respectfully listened to, and had the effect of altogether restoring harmony. Before 
night the Indians were about camp as usual, without weapons, and in company with the women 
and children. Ireteba came back after the interview with his chief, greatly pleased that good 
feeling had been restored. He told me that he and two other Mojaves had been detailed by 
Gairook to accompany the land party, and were to guide us to some point on the Colorado 
above the Great Bend. 

I now hastened the preparations for departure, being anxious to leave before anything could 
happen to interrupt the harmonious relations with our fickle neighbors. A rupture with the 
Mojaves would have seriously interfered with the progress of the expedition. The land explo- 
rations would have been delayed and perhaps altogether disconcerted. With foes on the 
bank, it would have been impossible for the steamboat party to descend the river without a 
detachment on either shore to defend them from attack, and this would have necessitated the 
return of all the members of the expedition to Port Yuma. I now made an almost equal 
division of the force. The officers of the Explorer, with Messrs. Taylor, Bielawski, and 
Booker, half of the escort, and all but three of my men, were selected to go back with the 
boat. Dr. Newberry, Messrs. Egloffstein, MoUhausen, and Peacock, three laborers, the Mex- 
ican packers, together with twenty soldiers, commanded by Lieutenant Tipton, composed the 
land party. The notes and collections were placed in charge of Mr. Taylor to transport to 
Washington. The preparation of maps, reports, and letters, the division of provisions, and 
selection of the articles to be carried across the plains, occupied a large portion of the night. 
By eight this morning the steamboat detachment was ready to leave, and our friends on the 
Explorer bid us good -by and were soon out of sight beyond a turn of the river. 

The first arrangement and adjustment of the packs occupied two or three hours, and it was 
almost noon by the time we were prepared to start. Ireteba and his two friends appeared 
punctually and took their place at the head of the train. A Yuma Indian, who had accompanied 
Lieutenant Tipton from the fort, expressed a desire to go along, and was allowed to do so. 

Cairook came to bid us farewell. I was never before so struck with his noble appearance. 
When he shook hands his head was almost on a level with mine as he stood beside the mule 
on which I was sitting. He indicated his wishes that we might have a successful trip, and 
remained watching the train till it was out of sight, waving his hand and smiling his adieus. 
We all felt regret at parting with him, for he had proved himself a staunch friend.^ 

'^ This excellent chief is no longer living. Not many months after our departure a difficulty occurred between the 
Mojaves and a party of emigrants, in which some of the latter were killed. A detachment of troops, subsequently ordered to 
the valley, was fired upon by the Indians, and a large force was sent to obtain satisfaction. The Mojaves made peace by 
surrendering eight or nine of their principal men as security for the future good behavior of the rest. Cairook volunteered 
to go as a hostage, and was taken to Fort Yuma and confined, with his companions, in the guard-house. The restraint soon 
became irksome and galling to their wild natures, and to Cairook in particular it was almost intolerable. His faithful follower, 
Ireteba, visited him several times during his confinement, and one day made an eloquent appeal in his behalf to Lieutenant 
Tipton, who was again on duty at the fort. He recounted in moving terms the services Cairook had rendered, both to 
Lieutenant Whipple's party and to my own, and begged that he might be set free. Of course Lieutenant Tipton had no 
power to grant the request, but this Ireteba could not comprehend, and went away grievously disappointed, saying that if 
the *' corttmandante " (a title he had formerly applied to me) were there he knew the favor would not be refused. 

When the chief learned the failure of the mission he made a characteristic proposition to his brother captives for the 
termination of his own and their confinement. At certain hours they were all permitted to come out for fresh air upon the 
porch of the guard-house, and he agreed, being a very powerful man, to seize and hold the sentinel arid allow the rest to 
escape. The heroic and generous project was executed. The following morning, as the Indians were taking an airing in 
front of the guard-house, they made a sudden rush down the hill towards the river, Cairook at the same instant pinioning 
the sentinel in his arms. He was bayoneted on the spot by the members of the guard. The fugitives were fired upon. 
Some were killed and some escaped. None were retaken alive. The survivors carried to the tribe the story of their chief's 
self-sacrifice, and the only son of Cairook, a fine boy, has since been regarded by the Mojaves almost with veneration. 
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Ascending to the first slope of tbe Gravel desert, we directed our course towards the gap in 
the Black mountains, by which Captain Sitgreaves and Mr. Beale approached the river. This 
gap appears to be the only pass that exists in the portion of the range south of the Black canon. 

For nine or ten miles the road was good, and led over a succession of gravel terraces and 
slopes to the base of the mountains. Before entering the pass I turned to take a last look at 
the Mojave valley. The view was extensive, comprising the whole region between the 
Needles and the Black canon. The Dead mountain range, the Pyramid and Painted canons, 
and Mount Davis,. were raised in bold relief upon the low country near the river. The beau- 
tiful valley was enveloped in the delicate blue haze that imparts to it so softened and charming 
a glow, and the windings of the Colorado could be traced through the bright fields and groves 
till the river disappeared in the Mojave canon. 

Following Sitgreaves' s Pass we traversed a rocky ravine for two or three miles, and, coming 
to some water holes and a patch of grass, at the advice of Ireteba made a halt, and, for the 
first time during the expedition, pitched camp out of sight of the Colorado. 
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MOJAYE YALLET TO BIG CANON, AT MOUTH OF DIAMOND RIYER. 

Meadow OREEK.-lRETEBA'SMOCNIAm.-VArXEY.-EAIISOAB PASS.-PMFIU. OP CUT-OH? PBOM Bia SANDY, VIA BAII^OAB PASS TO 

Colokado.-Cerbat ea^'Ge.-Topogeaphy heak great BEND.-AQUAttius mototains—Peaoook's spring -Hualpais 

GmDES.-ApPEARANCE 03? GAME.— COLORADO PLATEAU AND CaSoK.— NeW RlVER.—SlDE OANON OP DIAMOND RIVER — HuALPAIS 
RETWSATS.-APPEARANOE OE INHABITANIS.-DlAMOND RlVER.-BlG CANON OE THE COLORADO. -GEOLOGICAL EXPOSTOES.-AsCENT 
OE SIDE CANON.-TeMPORARY EMBARRASSMENT. -ARRIVAL AT HUALPAIS SPRING.-DePARTURE OF IRETEBA AND MOJAVE GUIDES - 
blDE CANONS OF THE COLORADO. 

Gamp 61, Meadow creel, March 25.— The grazing at the camp in Sitgreaves' s Pass was poor, 
and the mules were ill prepared for the rough road before them. A few miles brought us to 
the base of a steep and difficult ascent that led to the summit of the Black mountains. The 
path was narrow and devious, and attended with hazard to the weak and heavily-loaded beasts. 
All of the party had to clamber up on foot, leading their riding animals; and as the ascent was 
accomplished under a burning sun, it was a matter of some congratulation when the top of the 




Fig. 26.— Meadow Creek. ' 

pass was attained. A wide and beautiful valley divided the Black mountains from a high snow- 
capped chain called by Lieutenant Whipple, who had seen it from the east, the Cerbat range 
A rapid descent led through a ravine to the eastern base of the range we were crossin-' 
When nearly down the hill the head of a creek was encountered, and half a mile from the 
valley the ravine spread out for a few hundred yards, forming a snug meadow carpeted with 
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good grass, and fringed on one side by a growth of willows that bordered the stream. The 
half-starved animals would hardly allow the saddles to be removed in their impatience to enjoy 
the unaccustomed plenty. They ate greedily for the rest of the day, and nearly all night, and 
this morning still seemed so ravenous that I have remained in camp to let them appease their 
appetites. The delay has permitted me to set up a transit and get some observations on moon 
culminations for longitude. 

Ireteba informed me after breakfast that there were a few Hualpais living at no great 
distance, and that he would hunt them up, and endeavor to engage one to accompany us 
beyond the point where he himself would be compelled to go back. He has not yet returned 
from his mission. He has told me that in a few days we shall strike the Colorado and come to 
a large settlement of Hualpais Indians ; that it would be unsafe for himself and companions to 
proceed further, and that we must secure Hualpais guides to conduct us to another tribe that 
reside upon a tributary of the Colorado, a long distance above. Between the two villages he 
says the river is inaccessible and the country sterile, with few watering places, and those diffi- 
cult to find. 




Fig. 27^ — Ireteba' s Moimtain. 

I can converse with Ireteba with considerable readiness, notwithstanding the absence of our 
interpreter, Mariano. The Mojave has acquired a few familiar words, and is expert in drawing 
maps on the ground. His pantomime is expressive and intelligible. He is invaluable as a 
guide, having had enough experience with mules to teach him their rate of travel, and enable 
him to select the most favorable routes and the best grazing camps. I tried to persuade him 
to consent to remain with the expedition till its return to Port Yuma, but when he learned 
that we might have to pass through the villages of the Maricopas, on the return route, he 
positively refused; making no secret of his terror at the idea of encountering any members of 
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that tribe. I told him we would protect him, but he thinks if they could slaughter so easily a 
hundred of the best Yuma and Mojave warriors, our little party would stand a poor chance 
against them. 

Opposite to camp is a conical hill four or five hundred feet high, surmounted by a cylindrical 
tower. It is a conspicuous feature among the other summits, and would be a good landmark 
to guide the traveller from the east to the pass, and to the excellent camping place at its mouth. 

Camp 64:, spur from Gerhat range, Ifarc^ 29.— Leaving Meadow creek and its abundant 
pasturage, we descended to the valley, which is of immense extent, and runs in a northwest 
and southeast direction, extending either way beyond the limit of vision. Toward the south, 
below the Black mountains, it unites with the Mo;ave valley, and from the base of the Cerbat 
range the eye could follow the gentle slope for over forty miles till it terminated near the head 
of the Mojave canon. 

The pass by which we were to cross the Cerbat mountains was apparent as soon as we left 
the Black range, and Ireteba, who had joined us early in the morning, headed directly for it. 
The pure atmosphere made it seem close by, and it was disappointing to plod through the hot 
sand hour after hour, and find it appearing as far off as ever. When the base of the mountains 
was at last reached, it was found that the ascent was scarcely perceptible. A place more like 




ju'lg.-2o. — Kfciilrotid r^iss. 

a canon than an ordinary mountain pass presented itself, and we penetrated the range for a 
few miles through the windings of a nearly level avenue. In a pretty ravine, hemmed in by 
picturesque bluffs, our guide pointed out a good spring of water, with grass enough near by 
to afford a tolerable camping place. 

The next day, after proceeding one or two miles along the pass, which we called the Railroad 
Pass, we emerged from the Cerbat range, and came into what was at first supposed to be a 
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broad valley, but which turned out to be a basin formed by the chain we had passed, and spurs 
extending from it. There was a low divide on the rim of the basin nearly opposite the eastern 
entrance to the Eailroad Pass. The altitudes of these opposite edges are about the same. 
Lieutenant Whipple, while locating a railroad line near the 35th parallel, had reached a point 
a short distance east of this divide, where he struck the headwaters of Bill Williams's Fork, at 
that time an unexplored stream. Supposing that it would conduct directly to the Colorado, he 
followed it till it was too late to return, and was compelled to pursue a difficult and circuitous 
route to its mouth. He was confident, however, from a careful study of the country at either 
end, that the direct route from the divide to the Colorado would be practicable for a railroad, 
besides greatly shortening the distance. The observations of the past two days have demon- 
strated the accuracy of his judgment. A uniform slope extends from the foot of Cactus Pass, 
a point on Lieutenant Whipple's line, to the divide, the altitude of which has been stated. 
From the divide the road can follow the rim of the basin along an unbroken ridge to Eailroad 
Pass, from which place there is a smooth slope to the Colorado. The distance from Cactus 
Pass to the Colorado, by this line, is about eighty miles. For the whole of this distance there 
scarcely exists an irregularity upon the surface of the ground. 

Instead of crossing the basin, Ireteba took us north, for ten or fifteen miles along the eastern 
base of the Cerbat range, to an excellent grazing camp, but where there was only a small 




Fig. 29.— Cerbat Basin. 

spring of sulphurous water. This he told me was the last water we should have for two days. 
The mules had become so much weakened that I found it again necessary to remain a day in 
camp to permit them to graze. A violent hail-storm, followed by a raw and piercing sleet 
that kept them huddled all day with bent backs, shivering in the blast, counterbalanced the 
good effects that might have otherwise resulted from the delay. 
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A weary twenty miles of travel through a soft yielding soil have brought us to the north- 
eastern rim of the basin, where we have camped without water. For two or three days we 
have been passing through a good grazing country. In the valleys and mountain slopes the 
blue grama and pin grass, both highly nutritive, grow luxuriantly. The want of water renders 
the region valueless. 

Each successive valley crossed has been twelve or fifteen hundred feet higher than the pre- 
ceding, and we have attained now an elevation of nearly four thousand feet above the level of 
the sea. Thus far the scenery has been monotonous and rather uninteresting; the valleys and 
ranges possess the same general character, and all appear to head somewhere about the mouth 
of the Virgen. The appearance of the country just passed over, and what I saw from the top 
of Fortification rock, have led me to suppose that at the Great Bend of the Colorado there 
maybe a focus from which quite a number of mountain chains radiate; but the observations have 
been too limited to warrant a decided opinion, 

Ireteba was unsuccessful in finding his Hualpais friends. There are certainly a number of 
the tribe in the neighborhood. The smokes from their fires have been repeatedly seen on the 
mountain sides, and fresh tracks upon our route showed that several persons had preceded the 
train by only a few hours. 

Oamp 65, Peacock! s spring^ March 31. — Leaving the Cerbat basin, the course lay towards a 
low point in the extension of Aquarius mountains — another chain almost parallel to the Black 
and Cerbat ranges. The gap much resembles the Railroad Pass. After entenhg it the trail 
took a sudden turn to the north, in which direction it continued. The sun was very hot, and 
the mules, not having had a plentiful drink of water for four days, showed marks of distress. 
Ten or twelve miles from camp, Mr. Peacock, who was riding in advance, discovered a large 
spring of clear, sweet water in a ravine near the road. There were no signs of the place 
having been used as a camp, and even Ireteba did not appear to have known previously of its 
0xistence. A Mexican subsequently found a running stream a mile or two further on, where 
the Indians passing this way had been in the habit of stopping. 

Ireteba, at my request, again went in search of some Hualpais tractable enough to enlist for 
a few days in our service. After an absence of several hours he came back and reported that 
he had discovered two who werewillirig to go. In a little while, from the top of a neighboring 
hill, a discordant screaming was heard, proceeding from two Indians who were suspiciously 
surveying camp. It was some time before our Mojaves could persuade them to approach, and 
when they did they looked like men who had screwed up their courage to face a mortal peril. 
They were squalid, wretched-looking creatures, with splay feet, large joints, and diminutive 
figures, but had bright eyes and cunning faces, and resembled a little the Chemehuevis. 
Taking them into the tent occupied by Lieutenant Tipton and myself, with many misgivings as 
to how many varieties of animal life were being introduced there, I brought out some pipes 
and tobacco and told Ireteba to proceed with the negotiations. These were not soon arranged. 
The sentiousness belonging to Mr. Cooper^ s and other story-book Indians is not a gift of the 
tribes that one encounters in travelling. Our old guides and the two new candidates talked 
all at once, and with amazing volubility; they seemed to be recounting their personal histories 
from birth to the present date. The conclusion arrived at was that they knew nothing about 
the country— neither a good road nor the localities of grass and water; that they were out 
hunting and had lost their way, and had no idea of the direction even of their own villages. 
This very probable statement I correctly supposed to be a hint that they were not to be 
approached empty-handed; for when Ireteba had been authorized to make a distinct ofier of 
beads and blankets, one of them recollected where he was, and also that there were watering 
places ahead to which he could guide us. It was thought advisable to again lie over far a day; 
and they went away, agreeing to be in camp on the day but one following. 

A third Hualpais turned up this morning; he had features like a toad^s, and the most 
13- — I 
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villainous countenance I ever saw on a human being. Mr. Mollhausen suggested that we 
should take him and preserve him in alcohol as a zoological specimen; and at last he became 
alarmed at the steadfast gaze he was attracting, and withdrew to the edge of a rock overhanging 
the cook's fire, where he remained till dark, with his eyes fixed in an unbroken stare upon the 
victuals. The Hualpais are but little removed from the Diggers. They present a remarkable 
contrast to our tall and athletic Mojaves. The latter, as I discovered to-day for the first time, 
have suspected that the object of the expedition was to make war upon the others; and I had 
some trouble in convincing Ireteba that this was not the case. That we have come out to fight 
somebody he has fully made up his mind. 

Deer and antelope are now frequently seen, but they are shy and hard to approach. A single 
antelope one of the Mexicans succeeded in killing; they are just in season, and the flesh was 
tender and delicately flavored. 




Mg. 30. — Colorado Plateaus from near Peacock's Spring. 

Gamp m, Big canon of the Colorado, April 3.— The two Hualpais preserved the credit of 
the Indian employes by being punctual to their engagement, and led off in company with the 
Mojaves as we ascended the ravine from Peacock's spring. It was a cool lovely morning, and 
a favorable day for travel. After proceeding a mile or two we issued from the hills and entered 
a region totally different from any that had been seen during the' expedition. A broad table- 
land, unbroken by the volcanic hills that had overspread the country since leaving Fort Yuma, 
extended before us, rising in a gradual swell towards the north. The road became hard and 
smooth, and the plain was covered with excellent grass. Herds of antelope and deer were 
seen bounding over the slopes. Groves of cedar occurred, and with every mile became more 
frequent and of larger size. At the end of ten miles the ridge of the swell was attained, and a 
splendid panorama burst suddenly into view. In the foreground were low table-hills, inter- 
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sected by numberless ravines; beyond these a lofty line of bluffs marked the edge of an im- 
mense canon; a wide gap was directly ahead, and through it were beheld, to the extreme limit 
oi vision, vast plateaus, towering one above the other thousands of feet in the air the long 
horizontal bands broken at intervals by wide and profound abysses, and extending a hundred 
miles to the north, till the deep azure blue faded into a light cerulean tint that blended with 
the dome of the heavens. The famous "Big caiion" was before us; and for a long time we 
paused m wondering delight, surveying this stupendous formation through which the Colorado 
and its tributaries break their way. 

Our guides, becoming impatient of the detention, plunged into a narrow and precipitous 
ravme that opened at our feet, and we followed as well as we could, stumbling along a rough 
and rocky pathway. The Hualpais were now of great assistance, for the ravines crossed and 
forked m intricate confusion; even Ireteba, who had hitherto led the train, became at a loss 
how to proceed, and had to put the little Hualpais in front. The latter, being perfectly at 
home, conducted us rapidly down the declivity. The descent was great and the trail blind and 
circuitous. A few miles of difficult travelling brought us into a narrow valley flanked by steep 
and high slopes; a sparkling stream crossed its centre, and a gurgling in some tall grass near 




The grass in the neigh- 



Fig 31 —Side Canons of Diamond River. 



by announced the presence of a spring. The water was delicious, 
borhood was sparse, but of good quality. 

This morning we left the valley and followed the course of a creek down a ravine, in the bed 
of which the water at intervals sank and rose for two or three miles, when it altogether disap- 
peared. The ravme soon attained the proportions of a caBon. The bottom was rocky and 
irregular, and there were some jump-offs over which it was hard to make the pack animals 
pass. The vegetation began to disappear, leaving only a few stunted cedars projecting from 
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the sides of the rugged bluffs. 'The place grew wilder and grander. The sides of the tortuous 
Gallon became loftier, and before long we were hemmed in by walls two thousand feet high. 
The scenery much resembled that in the Black canon, excepting that the rapid descent, the 
increasing; magnitude of the coUossal piles that blocked the end of the vista, and the corres- 
ponding depth and gloom of the gaping chasms into which we were plunging, imparted an 
unearthly character to a way that might have resembled the portals of the infernal regions. 
Harsh screams issuing from aerial recesses in the cailon sides, and apparitions of goblin -like 
figures perched in the rifts and hollows of the impending cliffs, gave an odd reality to this 
impression. At short distance^ other avenues of equally magnificent proportions came in from 
one side or the other; and no trail being left on the rocky pathway, the idea suggested itself 
that were the guides to desert us our experience might further resemble that of the dwellers 
in the unblest abodes— in the difficulty of getting out. 

Huts of the rudest construction, visible here and there in some sheltered niche or beneath a 
projecting rock, and the sight of a hideous old squaw, staggering under a bundle of fuel, showed 
that we had penetrated into the domestic retreats of the Hualpais nation. Our party being, 
in all probability, the first company of whites that had ever been seen by them, we had antici- 
pated producing a great effect, and were a little chagrined when the old woman, and two or 
three others of both sexes that were met, went by without taking the slightest notice of us. If 
pack-trains had been in the habit of passing twenty times a day they could not have manifested 
a more complete indifference. * 

Seventeen miles of this strange travel had now been accomplished. The road was becoming 
more difficult, and we looked ahead distrustfully into the dark and apparently interminable 
windings, and wondered where we were to find a camping place. At last we struck a wide 
branch canon coming in from the south, and saw with joyful surprise a beautiful and brilliantly 
clear stream of water gushing over a pebbly bed in the centre, and shooting from between the 
rocks in sparkling jets and miniature cascades. On either side was an oasis of verdure — ^young 
willows and a thick patch of grass. Camp was speedily formed, and men and mules have had 
a welcome rest after their fatiguing journey. 

A hundred yards below camp the canon takes a turn; but as it was becoming very dark, aU 
further examinations were postponed till to-morrow. In the course of the evening Ireteba 
came into my tent, and I asked him how far we had still to travel before reaching the great 
river. To my surprise he informed me that the mouth of the creek is only a few yards below 
the turn,. and that we are now camped just on the verge of the Big Canon of the Colorado. 

Camp 69, Cedar Forest^ April 5. — A short walk down the- bed of Diamond river, on the 
morning after we had reached - it, verified the statement of Ireteba, and disclosed the famous 
Colorado canon. The view from the ridge, beyond the creek to which the Hualpais had first 
conducted us, had shown that the plateaus further north and east were several thousand feet 
higher than that through which the Colorado cuts at this point, and the canons proportionally 
deeper; but the scene was sufficiently grand to well repay for the labor of the descent. The 
canon was similar in character to others that have been mentioned, but on a larger scale, and 
thus far unrivalled in grandeur. Mr. MoUhausen has taken a sketch, which gives a better 
idea of it than any description. The course of the river could be traced for only a few hundred 
yards, above or below, but what had been seen froni the table -land showed that we were at 
the apex of a great southern bend. ' The walls, on either side, rose directly out of the water. 
The river was about fifty yards wide; The channel was studded with rocks, and the torrent 
rushed through like a mill-race. 

The day was spent in an examination of the localities. Dr. Newberry has had opportunities 
for observation seldom afforded to, the geologist. / This plateau forraation has been undisturbed 
by volcanic action, and the sides of the canons exhibit all of the series that compose the lable- 
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lands of New Mexico, presenting, perhaps, the most splendid exposure of stratified rocks that 
there is in the world. 

A few of the Hualpais paid us a visit, but their intelligence is of so low an order that it is 
impossible to glean information from them, and their filthiness makes them objectionable. Our 
new guides seemed to think we should have difficulty in ascending to the portion of the plateau 
which they traverse on the way to higher points upon the river. The route they ordinarily 
pursue follows the canon of Diamond creek, but this they pronounced impracticable for mules, 
and said that we must retrace our course for several miles in order to strike a more circuitous, 
but easier trail, that ascended one of the branch canons. 

Following their advice and guidance, yesterday morning we toiled up the rough road by 
which we had come, for six miles, when they struck off into a side ravine that led towards the 
southeast. Half a mile from the mouth, the Hualpais told Ireteba that our camping place was 
just ahead, and scrambling over the summit of a hill, in a minute were both out of sight. For 
a mile we kept on, every few moments coming to a fork, where the selection of the right road 
was left to chance. There was a network of canons, and the probabilities were that nine out 
of ten would lead to an impassable precipice. The ascent became so rough that it was already 




Fig. 32.— Side Canons of the Colorado. 

almost impracticable for the mules, and at last the Mojaves stopped, declaring that they had 
lost their way, and had no idea how to find the camping place or the water, and that the 
Hualpais were a very bad set. This opinion no one was inclined just then to dispute. I how- 
ever asked one of the Indians to go back- and endeavor to find the deserters or some other 
member of their tribe. We waited impatiently half an hour, and then the order was given to 
countermarch, for I intended to search for the route by which we had come; but before going 
far, the little Hualpais came back. He seemed amused that we should not have been able to 
find the water, and again took his place at the head of the column. He conducted us for two 
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miles through a diflScult and intricate maze of ravines, and then climbed a side hill, and in a 
most unexpected place pointed out a little spring. There was a sufficiency of water, and 
tolerable grass near by. The second Hualpais came back during the evening, and seemed also 
to be astonished that we should have had trouble in finding what to him was so familiar. They 
both professed a determination to accompany the train, and Ireteba told me that it was time 
for himself and companions to return. 

This morning the Mojaves left us. I gave them three mules, and a large part of the 
remaining stock of Indian goods. Ireteba in particular was loaded with presents, every one 
being desirous to give him something. He is the best Indian that I have ever known. He is 
perfectly unobtrusive, tod is the only one that has never begged for anything. He has proved 
to me, as he did to Lieutenant Whipple, a faithful guide. He seemed sorry to separate from 
us, but informed me, in a confidential way, that the Hualpais were great scoundrels, and that 
it would not be safe for himself and friends to go further from their own tribe. He said that 
they would certainly be watched during their return,- and if not vigilant, would lose both their 
presents and their lives, and that they were going to travel, for two days, without rest or 
sleep. I gave them a bag of provisions and some cooking utensils, and packing all of 
their presents upon the mules they departed, much gratified with the termination of their 
expedition. 
J The Hualpais spring was upon one of the hills that form the southwestern boundary of the 
great plateau through which the Colorado and its tributaries flow. In these hills the side 
canons head, and their course can be traced for a long distance, as they bury themselves deeper 
and deeper in the bowels of the mesa. 

A bluif nearly a thousand feet high had to be ascended in order to reach the summit of the 
plateau. It was so steep that some of the mules gave out, and had to have their packs . 
removed, and all were so much exhausted that we were compelled to stop when only an hour's 
journey from a camp where the Hualpais told us we would find water. 

Since attaining the summit the road has been good, and has traversed a slightly undulating 
park, covered with luxuriant grass, and interspersed with cedar groves, where deer, antelope, 
and hare have been startled by the approach of the train from their shady coverts. The whole 
system of canons has again been visible, extending in immense perspective to the north and 
east. 
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COLORADO PLATEATJ, I^EAR BIG CAKOr. 

irr P ' "'°°'™-'"""" °^ P^^TEA..-S.» PBANCISCO MOm,TAIN A^ OTHEE VOLCANIC PEAKsXLb^^ 

PLAtZ ~f''^''*'° '"'' CaSoN.-ObsTACLES E»00™teEED.-DizzY PATHWAr.-CATABAOT CAi?OK PBECIP OE.-Ee™ TO 
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BLlBTnrpZ '™ r r ™"'' ™ LAGOOKS-NOBTHSIDE MOraTA:NS.-RECO»»AUBAKCE TO B:« CA«ON.-FiKAI, 

MPABTDBE FBOM IAGOONS.-CeOSSINS THE DESBRT.-LoNG TBAVEL WITHOCT WATEB—PaBTBIDGB EAVINB.-GbIZZLT BEAB - 
ApPEABAKCB OF COCNTBT IH VOLCANIC EEGION.-MoraT FLOYD. VINE. ^EIZZLT BBAB.- 

Oampll, Pine forest, April lO.-Four miles from the camp, in the Cedar forest, were some 
large pools of water in a rocky ravine. There was no spring. The supply had been derived 
from melting snows, and the place would be dry a little later in the season. The Hualpais 
seated themselves upon the ground as though they had made up their minds to camp I 
questioned them as well as I could about the marches ahead, and they assured me that no 
rnore water would be found for three days. This did not agree with a former statement, but 
they adhered positively to it, and it was possible that it might be true. We thought it better 
therefore, to go no further. The next morning both the Hualpais were missing. Thev had 
run away during the night, taking with them a little flour and a pair of blankets. It was 
expected that many of the mules would be missing. They were at once counted, but the 
number was found to be correct. What had frightened the guides off we could not imagine I 
was sorry they had deserted, for the presence of some one that could be relied upon to point 
out the watering places had prevented a great deal of anxiety. 

We had now entered the region of pines. The growth was thicker, and trees of considerable 
size began to be mingled with the low cedars. The ascent from the Hualpais spring, though 
gradual, had been rapid, and the barometer indicated an altitude of about six thousand feet 
The increase of elevation was felt very sensibly in the changed temperature, which had become 
wintry and raw. 

For the first time black-tailed deer were seen, and some of the soldiers took advantage of the 
early arrival at camp to go out hunting. One of them had not returned at dark, and two days 
passed before he was found. Signal fires by night and smokes by day were kept up and 
searching parties scoured thecountry in every direction. A light snow storm, that occurred 
the night after the man's disappearance, had covered up his footprints and made it impossible 
to tollow him. During the storm he wandered to a great distance from camp, and when the 
snow melted there was a break in the trail which it was difficult for our most experienced 
trailers, the Mexicans, to connect. They at last got upon the track, at a time when the man 
was completely bewildered, and by mere accident was travelling in the right course He had 
given himself up for lost, and was wandering in a state of desperation bordering on insanity 
when he_happened to see one of the signal smokes, and followed its direction to camp which 
the Mexicans reached an hour afterwards, having traced him over the whole line he had 
pursued since his departure. 

The next day an early start was made. We had to select our own way through the forest 
being for the first time without the guidance of those who were familiar with the country and 
what was more important, in this arid region, with the whereabouts of watering places' It 
was an unfortunate morning for the experiment. Dark clouds covered the sky, and masses of 
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mist were drifting; through the glades of the forest, enveloping the landscape in obscurity. We 
held a course a little east of north. The pine trees became larger and the forest more dense 
as we proceeded. A heavy gale roared among the branches overhead, and about noon it 
commenced snowing. For some time we kept at the bottom of a ravine that afforded a partial 
shelter from the blast, but the surface of the ground was rough, and the snow fell so thick and 
fast that it was impossible to select the way. 

Ascending to the table-land, we happened upon an open portion of the forest and encountered 
the full violence of the storm. The fall of snow was accompanied with thunder and lightning, 
an unusual phenomenon at such a time. The flashes were vivid, and the reverberations loud 
and frequent. The scene would have been beautiful had it not been so thoroughly uncomfort- 
able. The storm at last became so vehement that we were unable to proceed. Men and mules 
huddled together under such trees as afforded the best shelter, and waited as resignedly as 
possible till the fury of the tempest had somewhat abated. The day was nearly spent; the 
packs were therefore taken off, camp made, fires kindled, and the mules driven into a ravine. 
About sunset it promised to clear off, but the clouds reassembled, the wind and sleet again 
drove past, and the night was bleak and raw. The unfortunate mules, benumbed with cold, 
stood shuddering about the fires that were made in the ravine. The sudden change from hot 
summer weather was a severe test of endurance, and there was danger that in their weak con- 
dition they would not be able to stand it. The snow and the gale continued nearly all of the 
next day. The grass was entirely covered. The animals had to fast for twenty-four hours 
longer, and I thought that last night would have finished the majority of them, but singularly 
enough not one has died. 

This morning the sky was cloudless and the wind had abated. When the sun rose it became 
as warm as it had been in the Mojave valley, and the snow melted even more rapidly than it 
had fallen. 

Our altitude is very great. During the last march the ascent was continuous, aiid the baro- 
meter shows an elevation of nearly seven thousand feet. A still higher plateau rises towards 
the north. The Colorado is not far distant, and we must be opposite to the most stupendous 
part of the :*V Big Canon.'/ The bluffs are in view, but the intervening country is cut up by 
side canons and cross ravines, and no place has yet been seen that presents a favorable ap- 
proach to the gigantic, chasm. 

Vamp 13, Colorado plateau, April 12— Two miles beyond the snow camp some lagoons were 
discovered— one of them large enough to be called a pond. I recognized the place as having 
been described by the Hualpais to Ireteba, but of the position I had not been able to form a 
correct idea. As we advanced towards the northeast, long undulating swells followed each other 
and intercepted the view. The snow storm had extended over but a limited area, and the 
road, at first heavy, in the course of an hour or two became dry and good. The pines dis- 
appeared, and the cedars gradually diminished. To our regret the patches of grass also were 
less frequently met with, and the little seen was of poor quality. Each slope surmounted dis- 
closed a new summit similar to that just passed, till the end of ten miles, when the highest 
part of the plateau was attained, and a sublime spectacle lay spread before us. 

Towards the north was the field of plateaus and canons, already seen and described, and 
shooting out from these a line of magnificent bluffs, extending eastward an enortnous distance, 
marked the course of the canon of the Little Colorado. Further south, eighty miles distant, 
towered the vast pile of the San Francisco mountain, its conical summit covered with snow, 
and sharply defined against the sky. Several other peaks were visible a little to the right, 
and half way between us and this cluster of venerable and mightly volcanos was the *'Red 
Butte,'' described by Lieutenant Whipple, standing in isolated prominence upon the level plain. 
On the north side of the Colorado appeared a short range of mountains, close to the canon, 
which had been previously hidden by the intervening plateaus. 
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A march of twenty miles having been made, and no sign of water appearing, we had to put 
up with a dry camp. The grass was miserable, and altogether the mules fared badly. During 
the night the herders were negligent, and at daybreak nearly a hundred of the animals were 
missing. They had taken the back trail for the lagoons, but having started late and travelled 
leisurely were overtaken not many miles from camp. The trip did not render them better 
fitted for the day's journey, which had to be delayed until they were brought back. 

The sun was oppressively warm, and every place whose appearance gave promise of water 
was carefully searched, but without success. Ten miles conducted to the head of a ravine, 
down which was a well-beaten Indian trail. There was every prospect therefore that we were 
approaching a settlement similar to that of the Hualpais, on Diamond river. The descent 




Fig. 33 —San Francisco Mountain from Colorado Plateau. 

was more rapid than the former had been, and in the course of a few miles we had gone down 
into the plateau one or two thousand feet, and the bluffs on either side had assumed stupendous 
proportions. Still no signs of habitations were visible. The worn-out and thirsty beasts had 
begun to flag, when we were brought to a stand still by a fVxll a hundred feet deep in the bot- 
tom of the canon. At the brink of the precipice was an overhanging ledge of rocks, from 
which we could look down as into a well upon the continuation of the gorge far below The 
break reached completely across the ravine, and the side walls were nearly perpendicular 
There was no egress in that direction, and it seemed a marvel that a trail should be found 
leading to a place where there was nothing to do but to return. A closer inspection showed 
that the trail still continued along the canon, traversing horizontally the face of the right hand 
bluff. A short distance off it seemed as though a mountain goat could scarcely keep its footinjr 
upon the slight indentation that appeared like a thread attached to the rocky wall, but a trial 
proved that the path, though narrow and dizzy, had been cut with some care into the surface 
14 1 
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of the cliff, and afforded a foothold level and broad enough both for men and animals. I rode 
upon it first, and the rest of the party and the train followed— one by one — looking very much 
like a row of insects crawling upon the side of a building. We proceeded for nearly a mile 
along this singular pathway, which preserved its horizontal direction. The bottom of the canon 
meanwhile had been rapidly descending, and there were two or three falls where it dropped a hun- 
dred feet at a time, thus greatly increasing the depth of the chasm. The change had taken place 
so gradually that I was not sensible of it, till glancing down the side of my mule I found that he 
was walking within three inches of the brink of a sheer gulf a thousand feet deep; on the other 
side, nearly touching my knee, was an almost vertical wall rising to an enormous altitude. The 
sight made my head swim, and I dismounted and got ahead of the mule, a difficult and delicate 
operation, which I was thankful to have safely performed. A part of the men became so giddy that 
they were obliged to creep upon their hands and knees, being unable to walk or stand. In some 
places there was barely room to walk, and a slight deviation in a step would have precipitated 
one into the frightful abyss. I was a good deal alarmed lest some obstacle should be encountered 
that would make it impossible to go ahead, for it was certainly impracticable to return. After 
an interval of uncomfortable suspense the face of the rock made an angle, and just beyond the 
turn w^as a projection from" the main wall with a surface fifteen or twenty yards square that 
would afford a foothold. The continuation of the wall was perfectly vertical, so that the trail 
could no longer follow it, and we found that the path descended the steep face of the cliff to 




Fig. 34. Precipice leading to Cataract Cafion. 

the bottom of the canon. It was a desperate road to traverse, but located with a good deal of 
skill — zigzagging down the precipice, and taking advantage of every crevice and fissure that 
could afford a foothold. It did not take long to discover that no mule could accomplish this 
descent, and nothing remained but to turn back. We were glad to have even this privilege in 
our power. The jaded brutes were collected upon the little summit where they could be turned 
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around, and then commenced to re-perform the hazardous journey. The sun shone directly into 
the carton, and the glare reflected from the walls made the heat intolerable. The disappointed 
beasts, now two days without water, with glassy eyes and protruding tongues, plodded slowly 
along, uttering the most melancholy cries. The nearest water, of which we had knowledge, 
was almost thirty miles distant. There was but one chance of saving the train, and after 
reaching an open portion of the ravine the packs and the saddles were removed, and two or 
three Mexicans started for the lagoons mounted upon the least exhausted animals, and driving 
the others loose before them. It was somewhat dangerous to detach them thus far from the 
main party, but there was no help for it. Some of the mules will doubtless give out before the 
night march is over, but the knowledge that they are on their way to water will enable most of 
them to reach it in spite of their weariness and the length of the way. 

I gave directions to the Mexican not to return for a couple of days. This will give the 
beasts time to rest, and afford us an opportunity of exploring the trail beyond the precipice, 
where we had to stop. Several canons head near us, all leading into the mighty avenue which 
forms the main water-way. Each branch has its subordinate tributaries, that interlock with 
one another, and cut away more than half of the original plateau. 

Oamp 73, Colorado plateau, April 14— Lieutenant Tipton, Mr. BglofEstein, Mr. Peacock, and 
myself, with a dozen men, formed the party to explore the caiion. It was about five miles to 
the precipice. The de-cent of the latter was accomplished without serious trouble. In one 
or two places the path traversed smooth inclined ledges, where the insecure footing made the 
crossing dangerous. The bottom of the caiion, which from the summit looked smooth, was 
covered with hills, thirty or forty feet high. Along the centre we were surprised to find an 
inner caiion, a kind of under cellar, with low walls at the starting point, which were soon con- 
verted into lofty precipices, as the base of the ravine sank deeper and deeper into the- earth. 
Along the bottom of this gorge we followed the trail, distinctly seen when the surface was not 
covered with rocks. Every few moments, low falls and ledges, which we had to jump or slide 
down, were met with, till there had accumulated a formidable number of obstacles to be en- 
countered in returning. Like other canons, it was circuitous, and at each turn we were impatient 
to find something novel or interesting. We were deeper in the bowels of the earth than we 
had ever been before, and surrounded by walls and towers of such imposing dimensions that it 
would be useless to attempt describing them; but the effects of magnitude had begun to pall, 
and the walk from the foot of the precipice was monotonously dull; no sign of life could be 
discerned above or below. At the end of thirteen miles from the precipice an obstacle presented 
itself that there seemed to be no possibility of overcoming. A stone slab, reaching from one 
side of the caiion to the other, terminated the plane which we were descending. Looking over 
the edge it appeared that the next level was forty feet below. This time there was no trail 
along the side bluffs, for these were smooth and perpendicular. A spring of water rose from 
the bed of the canon not far above, and trickled over the ledge, forming a pretty cascade. It 
was supposed that the Indians must have come to this point merely to procure water, but this 
theory was not altogether satisfactory, and we sat down upon the rocks to discuss' the matter. 
Mr. Eglofifstein lay down by the side of the creek, and projecting his head over the ledge to 
watch the cascade, discovered a solution of the mystery. Below the shelving rock, and hidden 
by it and the fall, stood a crazy looking ladder, made of rough sticks bound together with thongs 
of bark. It was almost perpendicular, and rested upon a bed nf angular stones. The rounds 
had become rotten from the incessant flow of water. Mr. Egloifstein, anxious to have the first 
vieAV of what was below, scrambled over the ledge and got his feet upon the upper round. Being 
a solid weight, he was too much for the insecure fabric, which commenced giving way. One 
side fortunately stood firm, and holding on to this with a tight grip, he made a precipitate 
descent. The other side and all the rounds broke loose and accompanied him to the bottom in 
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a -general crash,- effectiially .CTitting' off 'the:.commnnication. . Leaving us to devise means 
oi gkting 'him back he-ran ,to the.. bend to explore. The: bottom oT the canon had been 
reached. ' He found th?i;tThe was at. the edge of a stream, ten or fifteen ya^rds wide, fringed with 
cottonwoodfe and willows.- The walls of tbe caiion spread out for a short distance, leaving room 
for a narrow belt of botfomiand, on which were fields of corn, and. a few scattered huts. 

' A place was found' near-^the ledge -wheje one could clamber a littlq way up the wall, and we 
thus got -a view of tKe .valley;--; The river was'n^arly as large as the 'Gila at low water, and, 
with^the exception of:- that sfrea^,,th-e"mo*^3t;djd3portant tributary of the Colorado between its 
mouth and bur position.. . The. canon JMr.^ EglofFstein saw eould^ not be followed far: there were 
cascades just below. .He. -per ce^ived,; boweivej, that;'1ie. wa.^ very near to its mouth, though 
perhaps at a thousand feet gredhr altitjxde,^aM;mi Indian pointed out the exact spot where it 
united with the canon of -the Eio Colorado; , ' • "^ ,..„,.. . 

-rChe J^ampais^didi-not differ miich'>f^m^^tte^rHualpais in.generaMfppparance. They were 
perfi^ps-gr-trifle cleaner and^mbrerespec'table.-'^ It is probable :that, all-.told; they do not number 
more/ihaii^ tXvo iuiidred persons^ One of them accompanied^ Mr. Egloffstpin to the foot of the 
ledge, and intimated' a willingness to- go' with, u's to camp, but when he saw the broken ladder 
gave, up his intention." The accident did. not appear Qtherwise to concern him. There must 
have been some other trail leading to the retreat, for the use of the ladder had evidently-been 
long: abandoned. 

Having looked at all that was to be seen, it now remained to get Mr. Egloffstein back. The 
slings upon the soldiers' muskets were taken off and, knotted together, and a line thus made 
whibh reached to the bottom... Whether it would support his weight was a matter of experi. 
ment. The general impression was that it would not,, but of thq two evils — breaking his n^^k 
or remaining among the Yampais— ^he^^preferr,ed thp former, and fastened the strap around his 
shoulders.- Itwaaahard straight lift,; TJie ladder poJe was Jeft, and rendered great assistance 
batb: 'to us- arid the rope, and the as^ceiit was fefely accomplished. We invited the Indian to 
follow Mr. Egloffstein' s example, but this he energeti.cally declined.^ The examination being 
finished,' it "Was time to return. On leaving camp we bad expected to be back before night, 
and/had Brought along neither provisions nor overcoats. An hour or two earlier, finding that 
the' day was rapidly slipping' by, two of the party were directed to go back and tell those who 
hadL-remained ihdt we might be detained till the next day, and in that case to forward in the 
moiirriing something ix) eat. . We walked as fast as possible, in order to get out of the caiion 
before .dajk,^ blit thfe ascent was laborious,, and the trail, made in coming down over the rocks, 
diffiOT^.to follow; Numerous branch, canons, lall looking alike, would have rendered it easy 
to J^ecQme lost 'had the trail been once departed from. Night came before the foot of the preci- 
pice\wh^reThe train, had'atdpped wa^ reached. It was impossible to distinguish the way in the 
dark, and we^had^to halt.;^A fqw.minutes previously the tracks of the two men that had been 
seiit^afread had been noticed diverging fronx ihe.proper course, and it was concluded that they 
wQi-e wandering astray sdmewhereik the labyrinth. After nightfall, as is always the case in 
these regions; it"became,bleakAand cold.. Some of the party, attired for a walk under a hot sun, 
had' not even their coats.: * The. canon ,was^ as dark as a dungeon. The surface of the ground 
being; covered with rock&^ a'lreB^umEeni^^po'B^^^ and the rocks being inter- 

spersed with: prickly;pear:'an'd^ome: otiier varieties of cactaceas it would have been unwise to 
walk' about. .The choice j .thQrQfoye,ila^^ sitting down and standing still, which two 

r^crteiions we essayed;alterna%eJy:fQi^fw9];ve"^^^^ that might have been, from the sensations 
oC tfie party, ^twelve: days.'- A|:iom«!iakit^w&- light enough to see the way we put our stiffened 
li&bs in motion. Climbing tfep&dipfla'^^^ sQyere work. The summit once attained, it was 
but five liiiles to; camp, but th:G':f4ol^'df^§s^rcise of the ascent, coming after a twenty-four hours' 
abstinence- from food arid restj and.a/walfeof more than thirty miles over a difficult road, proved 
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SO exhausting that, during the last stretch, two or three of the men broke down, and had to 
have coffee and food sent back to them before they could proceed. 

The messengers, as expected, had not arrived, and our non-return had occasioned some 
anxiety. The Mexicans were immediately despatched in search of the missing men. Directions 
had been given that if at any time a person should perceive that he was lost, he should wait 
quietly in one place for the arrival of the searching party. The two men had had the nerve 
to follow this plan, and, as soon as they were convinced of the hopelessness of finding the lost 
path, had selected a comfortable place and patiently waited during the rest of the day, all 
night, and till noon of the following day, when the Mexicans found them. Their trail could 
scarcely have been traced for any great distance over the rocks, and had they continued 
wandering through the mazes of the canons they would probably have never again been 
heard from. 

The region east of camp has been examined to-day. The extent and magnitude of the system 
of canons in that direction is astounding. The plateau is cut into shreds by these gigantic 
chasms, and resembles a vast ruin. Belts of country miles in width have been swept away, 
leaving only isolated mountains standing in the gap. Fissures so profound that the eye cannot 
penetrate their depths are separated by walls whose thickness one can almost span, and slender 
spires that seem tottering upon their bases shoot up thousands of feet ^from the vaults below^. 




Fig. 35.— Side Canons of Flax River. 

Towards the southeast, also, for a great distance, the surface is furrowed by these abysses. 
They appear to extend nearly to the San Francisco mountains, and bar all progress eastward. 
Northward we can proceed no further, and the only course is to go back to the nearest water 
as a starting point, and from thence strike south, and, heading these formidable barriers, cross 
Flax river, and again travel north upon the opposite side of that stream. 
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The mules were brought back this evening'; only two were lost ; the others reached the 
Lagoon. To-morrow morning we shall return to that place, and after making an examination 
of the canons northwest of the trail proceed'to- follow the remaining route now open to us. 

CamplA:, Forest lagoons, gjoril 18. — Midway between the last camp and the lagoons, a trail was 
encountered leading towards another' point of the Big canon'.' 'With a small detachment t left 
the main party and follawed'its cour-sa. It headed- directly for the north side mountains— the 
peaks already spoken of as seen upon the opposite bank of the Colorado. We travelled till 
dark;- the trail ended neaf some deserted l^uts that resembled those seen at the Yampais village; 
they were in the midst of a pine grove,; there was no water in the neighborhood^ and the 
Yampais, who doubtless make this placQ- their summer resort, must be compelled to send to the 
bottom of the caiion for their supply. ^ \ " " 

The country became rough and so npich cut up by ravines that it was impossible to approach 
very closely to the main river. A jgooA view 'was obtained of the walls of the Flax river 
canon, and its mouth approximately located. 'The junction was below the moiiih of Cascade 
creek; showing that'that stream is noi, as h^'d^been supposed, a tributary of the Cdlorado, but 
of its smaller affluent. / i . ' , - ' , ' . - ' 

We had to- camp without water, and itbein^ thfe second day that the animals had had nothing 
to drink, a great part of them broke from the herders as soon as their saddles were removed 
and niade a stampede for the lagoons. Barely enough were left to pack the few articles "that 
had been brought. ; 

Another reconnaissance lias since been made on foot from the lagoons westward. A line 
thirty miles in extent was /traversed, with results similar to those previously obtained. An ex- 
cellent view Avas had of ihe Big caiion. The barometric observations upon the surface of the 
plateau, and at the mi9iiths of Diamond and Cataract fivers, showed that the walls of this por- 
tion of the cafion were over a mile higb. The form^'tioh of the ground was such that the eye 
could not follow them the whole- distance to the bottpm, but as far (Jown as they could be 
traced tjie;^ appeared almost vertical./ A sketch taken upon the spot by Mr. JBgloffstelfi. ^es 
better justice tjian any description can .do to the marvellous scene. ' Z ^ vi^^,; -J-' 

Ojir^, reconn6itering parties have^ now been out in all directions, and every^Her^hlve been 
headed off:by impassable pbstacles. The positions of the main water ^courses &.ave heefi. deter- 
mined ^^im considerable accuracy. The region last explored is, of course, altog^ther^ valueless. 
It cb£ ba approached only from the south, and after entering it there is nothing to do but to 
leav^'j ; -Qurs has been the first, and will doubtless be the last, party- of whites to visit this 
profitlQ^sJ'acality. It seems intended by' nature that the Colorado fiver^^ alqngv. the greater 
portioiv of its lonely and majestic way, shall be forever unvisited and undisturbedl Thejiandful 
of Indians ;;;tJiutMfahabit the sequestered retreats wkere we ' discovered -ther^. have^ probably 
remained in. Jh^ same condition, and of .the -samp numb;er, for centiiries. M,^ country could 
not support a}large/population, and'by soiAe;provisiori of nature, they ;have ceaised to multiply. 
The 1|eer,,|he:aatelppe,,the\birds, even ^^^^ of which frequent the adjacent 

territory;, five deserted this uninhabitable, district. Bxceptiiig when the mplting snows send 
thei|^ annu&l ^torrents through the aven^uPs io the .Colorado, conveying with them sound and 
motiQ^^,.thes.e' dismal ^bys^es, ;^d the arid table-land^ that eiiclose them, we left, as they have 
beenj^r ages, in unbroken-solitude andjsilenbe. .The fegoons by the side of which we are 
encamped, furnish, as far as we have been af)l^ to ;discover, the only accessible watering place 
west^of the mouth of Diamond rivel:. ^puf'ing tfe;'^ummer it is probable they are dry, and that 
no wsiter exists, upoii. the whol^ otthe^Color^a'do plateau., .We start for the south with some 
anxipty, not knowing; hpwJon^ai may, .be. before watgr.wilL^ be .again met with.; 

C(Xmp 7^7, Partridge ^ravifie; Aprtl 21.— On the day'of our departure from the lagoons it was, 
for the first time during more than a week, warm and clear. Both the heat and the dryness 
were regretted. Even a snow-storm would have been welcome, assuring a supply of water. 
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The mules ignorant of what was before them, refused, as mules often do, to drink on the 
morning before leaving camp. A southeast course was followed, which led over an undulating 
surface, where the travelling for a while was tolerably good. A thick growth of cedars and 
pmes ofiered occasional obstructions to the pack animals, who would get their loads tangled 
- among the low branches. As the day advanced the heat became more oppressive, and a tract 
was entered where, the soil being loose and porous, the animals sank to their fetlocks at every 
step. Finally a small but impassable canon was reached. After several ineffectual and fatiguing 
attempts to cross, we had to head the ravine by climbing the face of a high bluff in which it 
rose. The growth on the side of the ascent was dense, and the ground strewed with sharp 
rocks. Darkness came on before we had quite accomplished the descent upon the opposite side 
and it was necessary to camp, not only without water, but on a very short allowance of grass' 
All the mules had to be hobbled to prevent them from stampeding back to the lagoons which 
rendered It still more difficult for them to pick up enough to eat. 

_ We had made as much easting as possible, being in constant fear, however, of meeting some 
insurmountable cafion that would require a long detour, and lengthen the distance to the belt 
ot country south, where we were expecting to find water. 

In spite of all the precautions some of the mules strayed, and while hunting for them a man - 
got lost. By the time all were found the sun was high in the heaven, and shining with^ven- 
more fervor than on the previous day. The face of the country continued much the same The 
trees generally intercepted the view, and the landscape, where seen, was sufficiently monotonous 
consisting of interminable slopes, broken here and there by a line of low bluffs that marked the 
edge of some higher plateau. At the end of ten miles of weary travel a steep ascent brought 
us to the summit of a table that overlooked the country towards the south for a hundred miles 
The picture was grand, but the cedars and pines kept it shut out during most of the time and 
the road was heavier than e,er. No place could be descried, far or near, that gave a promise 
of containing water. A more frightfully arid region probably does not exist upon the face of the 
earth, borne difficult ravines were crossed a little before nightfall. The wretched and broken- 
down animals, now forty-eight hours without drinking, and that, too, while making long marches 
under a burning sun, were brought to a halt. They had to be,, tightly hobbled, for, in their 
irantic desire for water, nothing else could have restrained them from rushing back to the onlv 
place where they were certain of finding it. Too thirsty to gra.e, they stood all night about 
camp, filling the air with distressing cries. This morning the weakened brutes staggered under 
their packs as though they were drunk, and their dismal moaning portended a speedy solution 
ot their troubles should water not soon be found. ' ■ . 

For the third time the sun rose hot and glaring, and as the great globe of fire mounted the 
heavens its rays seemed to burn the brain. The condition of things was desperate should no 
water be discovered .during the day. A single bad caiion or ravine, to turn us from the course 
tor any great distance, would be unquestionably the destruction of the train. The scantv 
supply brought in kegs and canteens was exhausted. In this hot, dry atmosphere, when exer- 
cise is taken, the evaporation from the system is very great, and unless this is compensated for 
the body soon becomes intensely parched. The men now suffered as well as the beasts. Mile 
alter mile the dreary ride continued, and the flagging pace of the mules showed that they were 
on the eve of exhaustion, and still the unvarying character of the plateau held out no promise 
ot reliet. The ground, fortunately, was smooth and level; and the travelling easy While 
unconscious of the vicinity of any break in the surface of the plain, we came to the edge of a 
steep declivity, at the bottom of which was a ravine, whose sides displayed the volcanic rocks 
that are met along the 35th parallel, but from which we had been so long absent. Oar hopes 
rose upon seeing surfaces not composed of loose pebbles or porous earth, and we urged the 
fainting ammals down the hill. A fresh bear trail crossing the slope was a good sign that the 
almost despaired of element was not far distant. Green grass carpeted the bottom of the ravine 
and a fow hundred yards from its mouth a projecting ledge threw a deep cool shadow over an 
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extensive pool of clear, delicious looking water. The crazy beasts, crowding and huddling upon 
one another, plunged into the pond and drank till they were ready to burst. A few yards above 
smaller basins of rock filled with the delightful beverage furnished an ample supply for the men. 
A large grizzly bear — the animal whose tracks we had observed— was seen quietly ascending 
a hill near by, and half of the company rushed after the grim monster. He was unconsciou. 
of pursuit till the party was close upon him. Then he commenced to run, but the hill retardec 
his pace, and a volley of balls made the fur fly in all directions from different parts of his hide. 
Twice he turned as though meaning to show fight, but the crowd of pursuers was so large, and 
the firing so hot, that he continued his flight to the top of the hill, where he fell dead, riddled 




Fig. 36.-— Mount Floyd. • 

with bullets. His skin was taken off to be preserved, and the flesh divided among the party. 
It is rather too strong flavored to be palatable when roasted or broiled, but makes capital soup. 

We have now left the arid and desolate canon region, and a due east course can be pursued 
as far as Max river. The belt of country now to be traversed is perhaps, at some seasons of 
the year, as dry as the district northward, but at this time the melting snows from the San 
Francisco and other volcanic mountains send fertilizing streams through the valleys and ravines^ 
occasioning an abundant growth of grass; and the surface being covered with volcanic rocks, 
natural tanks are formed, that preserve supplies of water for a considerable period. 

We anticipate, therefore, a few days of travel undisturbed by the anxieties that have attended 
the march since leaving the Mojave valley. The only difficulty now to be apprehended is that 
the sharp and vitreous masses of hardened lava overspreading the ground may injure the feet 
of the animals. The rough country traversed has been so hard upon shoes that nearly all of the 
mules are now unshodden. 

A few miles south is a peak that forms one of the most prominent objects in this region. We 
recognize it as the Mount Floyd laid down by Mr. Beale. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

SAN FRAICISCO FOREST TO MOQUIS. 

PabTH,DM yALLEY.-RlD8E3 IK OlDAR FORE.T -ScBNEar ALOW 35tH PARALLEL -Bit,, WILLIAMs's MOUNTAIN.-SaN FRANCISCO 
F0RE3T.-SAN FRANCISCO MOCNTAIN. -LbrOUx's SPEINO.-DbSCENT TO FLAX BIVBR.-PlAX RIVER VALLEY. -EXAMINATION OF TEAIN 

AND SUPPLIES -Division of paett.-Crossing of river -Buchanan's boat.-Trip northwabd.-Paintbd desert :-RBTnRN 
TO FLAX EivER— Salt springs—Trail to moquis.- Another belt of deseet.-Blue peaks -Pottery hill .-Limestone 

SPBINa-MoQUIS CITIES AND VALLEY.-APPROACH TO FIRST PUEBT^.-EnOOUNTEB WITH MOQUIS INDUNS.-DeSCEIPTION OF TOWN 
AND ADJAOENTLOOALITIES-MoQUISDWELLTNe.-LoCATION OF SEVEN PUEBLOS -INCURSIONS OF N VVAJOES.-VlSIT OF CHIEF TO 

CAMP.— Arrangements for the trip northward. 

Oamp 80, BiU Williams' s Mountain, ^pn? 25.— Partridge ravine widened as it was descended, 
till It became a beautiful valley, covered with grassy slopes and clumps of cedars. It contained 
neither springs nor a running stream, but among the rocks along the base of the bluffs many 
pools were discovered. The pasturage was excellent. The place is a great resort at this 
season for grizzly bear, antelope, deer, and wild turkeys, large numbers of whose tracks were 
seen leading to and from the water holes. 

For ten or fifteen miles we followed the course of the valley, and then, allowing the mules 
a day to rest and graze, struck off directly to the east. The surface of the ground was 
sprinkled with lava rocks. Before advancing far a steep bluff obstructed the way. The 
growth of cedars was so dense that we could scarcely get the riding animals and packs through, 
much less see to select a good place to ascend. Dismounting and going directly at the face of 
the precipice we clambered blindly up, driving the mules ahead. The sharp stones made the 
footing additionally insecure. Breathless and exhausted, at last we attained the summit, and 
found that it was only the first of a series of similar ridges that were also to be crossed. 
Descending to the ravine we were soon engaged in another upward scramble, and the process 
had to be repeated till animals and men were scarcely able to stand. 

The eastern crest overlooked a beautiful rolling country, in the midst of which towered the 
volcanic mountains that have long formed so conspicuous a feature in the scenery. A pool of 
water surrounded by grass afforded a good camp. 

This morning we re entered the region of pines, and have travelled all day in the midst of 
picturesque and charming scenery. The valleys are covered with a bright green sward and 
open groves are disposed gracefully upon the lowlands and ridges. Heavy masses of snow are 
still piled upon the San Francisco summit, and this close proximity of winter heightens and 
gives a zest to the enjoyment of spring. • .. 

Our camp is in the midst of an extensive meadow at the northern base of Bill ■Williams's 
mountain. This peak, though the second in importance of the cluster, is far less lofty than its 
coUossal neighbor, and the snows that whitened its crest a few weeks since have nearlj- 
disappeared. A sparkling brook now dashes down the ravine and meanders through the centre 
of the meadow, which contains perhaps five hundred acres, and is covered with a luxuriant 
growth of grama grass. Stately pines and spruce are scattered upon the surrounding slopes 
and afford a delightful shade. We found in possession of the . spot a herd of antelope that 
scoured over the mountain like the wind when they saw the train approaching. 

To eyes that have been resting upon the deserted and ghastly region northward this 
country appears like a paradise. We see it to the greatest advantage. The melting snows 
15 1 
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have converted it into a well-watered garden, and covered it with green meadows and spring 
flowers. The grass, even when dried by the summer^ s sun, will remain nutritions. The groves 
of trees will at all times give the region a habitable appearance, and, though it is not known 
how great the supply of water would be during the summer, the country can never present the ' 
arid wastes that are spread along the belts of territory both north and south. One only source 
of trouble is that which we anticipated encountering. The vitreous rock rasps off the hoofs of 
the unshod mules like a file, and they will be disabled if we have long to travel over the lava 
region. 




Fig. 37.— Bin WiUiams's Mountain. 

Comp 84, April 30.— -The route continued through an open park, dotted with flowery lawns 
and pretty copses, and then reached the edge of the great forest that surrounds the San Francisco 
mountain, and entered its sombre precincts. It was delightful to escape from the heat of the 
sun, and travel through the cool underwood. Across the dark shady glades a glimpse would 
sometimes be caught of a bright tinted meadow glowing in the sunlight. Antelope and deer 
were constantly seen bounding by, stopping for a moment to gaze at us, and then darting off 
into the obscure recesses of the wood. 

Half-way to the mountain we passed an open prairie— a natural clearing in this vast expanse 
of pines— and camped upon the eastern edge. Water was found in a ravine close by. The 
amount of snow melted from the mountain sides during the past fortnight has been immense, 
and every water-course is filled with a cold, clear rill. During the march to-day the effects of 
the thaw have been found somewhat inconvenient. Some of the ground passed over has been 
comparatively low, and so soft between the rocks that the mules were in danger of miring at 
every step. Nothing frightens a mule or makes him more obstinate than this, and it was with 
great difficulty that we compelled the unwilling animals to proceed. As we approached the 
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great volcano, the jagged rocks, with which the surrounding surface was strewn, so bruised 
their feet that they were hardly able to walk. 

Under the southwest base of the San Francisco peak we camped at a spring, known to be 
permanent. It is in a sheltered nook almost buried in the side of the impending mountain. 
There is abundant grazing. The water is cold and delicious. The surrounding forest furnishes 
shade m summer, and material for warmth in winter, and at all seasons of the year the place 
doubtless affords an excellent camp. 

On the following day, while skirting the base of the mountain, the tender-footed beasts 
stumbled and staggered upon the sharp rocks till it seemed inhuman to drive them any longer 
but the delays and short marches had so reduced our stock of provisions that it was absolutely 
necessary to keep on. As we turned our backs upon the imposing pile the road became a little 
better, and by degrees the lava disappeared. The eastern border of the pine forest was soon 
reached, and a belt of cedars entered similar to that growing upon the other side. 

The grass and the scoria go together, and after being rid of the latter the' former also 
became scarcer. We made the first camp, after leaving the forest, with plenty of water, but 
with httle pasturage. As the evening approached there was a sudden change of weather. 
From summer heat it became intensely cold. A roaring gale sprang up, accompanied with 
snow and sleet. Yesterday morning the ground was covered with snow to the depth of nearly 
afoot, and the storm was driving so furiously that it was impossible to move from camp. 
These violent transitions from a July to a January temperature are very trying both to men and 
animals. The half frozen beasts were exposed to the keen blast for twenty-four hours without 
a mouthful to eat. That they were able, in their weakened and emaciated condition, to survive 
it was a matter of astonishment. Several times during the past two weeks they have appeared 
to be on their last legs, but an occult store of vitality has always turned up at the critical 
moment to meet the emergency. 

The tempest had sufficiently subsided to-day to enable us to continue the journey. The 
storm had spread over only a small area, and the descent to Flax river being rapid, we were 
removed from its effects by a few hours of travel, and brought into a lower country and a less 
inclement atmosphere. We have camped at the first grazing place encountered, and expect 
to reach Flax river to-morrow. 

Dense and black masses of clouds are still drifting past the San Francisco summit and the 
surrounding slopes, and icy cold blasts reach us at intervals from that quarter. The storm 
seems to have burst out again with increased violence, and we congratulate ourselves on having 
escaped from its influence. 

Gamp 85, Flax river, May 2.— The wide valley of Flax river could be recognized a long 
way off by the line of cotton woods that skirt the banks of the stream. The river is smaller than 
the Colorado, but at this season, when the water is becoming high, much resembles the other 
at its low stage. There are the same swift current, chocolate colored water, shoals, snags 
sand bars, and evidences of a constantly shifting channel. The width opposite to camp is about 
fifty yards, and the depth five or six feet. The banks and bottom are composed of quicksand 
and we have been unable to find a ford. The bottom lands are in places several miles wide! 
Here and there are to be found patches of a coarse grass, which at this season is green and 
nutritious. 

Before proceeding with the examinations northward, it became necessary to look into the 
condition of the train and the supplies. The inspection developed unsatisfactory results. Most 
of the mules are in such a state as to preclude the possibiKty of their going much further. 
Several that I was unable to supply with the Mexican pack-saddle, or arapaho, have had to 
carry army pack-saddles, which, according to invariable experience on long marches, have 
mangled their backs shockingly. The sudden and severe snowstorms, coming in the m'idst of 
hot weather, the scarcity, and, at times, absolute deprivation of food and water, the difficult 
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country and rocky surface, have reduced them to a sorry plight. They look and move like 
slightly animated skeletons. 

The stock of provisions is nearly gone. While traversing the thick forests the branches have 
torn the packs and occasioned unavoidable wastage. There is barely enough left to take the 
party to Port Defiance, which is the nearest military post. I am loth, however, to forego a 
short exploration of the country to the north, if only to visit the towns of the Moquis, which 
cannot be more than seventy or eighty miles distant. The impassable canons west of the terri- 
tory of these Indians have thrown them out of the line of travel and exploration, and there has 
been no record concerning them since the accounts of the early Spanish missionaries, who visited 
the country, and described the "seven cities'^ which they found there. 

It has been finally arranged for Lieutenant Tipton to take the train and follow Lieutenant 
Whipple^ s trail to Zufii, and thence go to Port Defiance, while Dr. Newberry, Mr. Egloffstein, 
and myself, with ten men and a few of the least exhausted mules, are to proceed northward. 
A reduction throughout the command in the amount of the accustomed ration will enable our 
small number to be kept in the field for a week or two longer than the time it would require to 
go directly to the fort. 

The day has been passed in preparing to carry out this arrangement. The mules, provisions^ 
&c., for the use of my detachment, have been crossed to the north side of the river. Owing 
to the quicksand, and the want of tools and materials to construct a raft, this would have been 
a difficult if not an impracticable undertaking, had we not been provided with one of 
Buchanan's portable boats. "^ As it is, there has been no trouble. Enough pack-straps were tied 
together to reach across, and a single person could easily pull over the boat and a load weighing 
a couple of tons. The mules swam over. To enable them to reach and emerge from the river 
across the quicksand banks, an approach was prepared on either side with logs and branches of 
trees covered with earth. 

The gale has blown itself out, and a cloudless sky has succeeded, bringing with it a return 
of summer weather. 

Camp 89, Flax river ^ May 6. — We made an early start, and signalling good-bye to our 
friends upon the opposite side of the river, struck off towards the bluffs that border the bottom 
lands. The direction taken was a little east of north. The alluvial earth was soft and difficult 
to traverse; the slope that followed composed of material still softer, and when, after crossing 
several ridges, the top of the plateau was reached, the soil became so light and friable that 
every step of the way was attended with labor and fatigue. The day was the hottest that had 
been experienced. 

The summit being attained, a vast extent of country — sweeping from Plax river around to 
the northeast — was brought into view. It was a flat table-land, from which wide tracts had 
been eroded to a moderate depth, leaving exposed lines of low bluffs and isolated fragments of 

*''" This admirable invention was patented by Colonel R. C. Buchanan, 4th infantry, in 1867. The boat consists of a portable 
skeleton frame, sheathed with unp'&pared canvas, secured to the framework by lashing. It was first used during the campaign 
in Southern Oregon against the Eogue Kiver Indians, in 1856. 

Expecting to carry everything, during my land explorations, upon pack-mules, I had a boat made of smaller dimensions 
than had been before constructed. It was eleven feet long, five feet wide, and about two feet deep. The frame was of pine, 
and the whole weight, including the canvas and cords, but 150 pounds— a light load for a single animal. Twelve men could 
cross a river in it with perfect safety. It could be unpacked and put together in about ten minutes. 

A few years before I had had experience, while in the same country, and under much the same circumstances, of one of 
the ordinary pontoon boats. Its liability to rot, to get stuck together when packed and carried under a hot sun, and to be 
injured by the attrition of pack-ropes, other packs, and branches of trees, rendered it, after a short time, almost valueless. 

The Buchanan boat was found to be free from these objections. After being packed for four months over a rough and 
wooded country, it was found in a perfectly serviceable condition. The canvas covering I used when required to protect the 
packs from rain. This rendered it unnecessary to carry a tarpaulin. 

My experience has convinced me that the boat is admirably adapted for field service, and will be found to possess the 
advantages of lightness, durability, and staunchness, in a superior degree to any now in use. 
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« 
the removed stratum. The scene was one of utter desolation. Not a tree nor a shrub broke 
Its monotony. The edges of the mesas were flaming red, and the sand threw back the sun's 
rays in a yellow glare. Every object looked hot and dry and dreary. The animals began to 
give out. We knew that it was desperate to keep on, but felt unwilling to return, and forced 
the jaded brutes to wade through the powdery impalpable dust for fifteen miles. The countrv 
if possible, grew worse. There was not a spear of grass, and from the porousness of the soil 
and rocks it was impossible that there should be a drop of water. A point was reached which 
commanded a view twenty or thirty miles ahead, but the fiery bluffs and yellow sand paled 
somewhat by distance, extended to the end of the vista. Even beyond the ordinary limit of 
vision were other bluffs and sand fields, lifted into view by the mirage, and elongating the 
hideous picture. The only relief to the eye was a cluster of blue pinnacles far to the east 
that promised a different character of country. It was useless, however, to take the risk of 
proceeding directly thither. The experience of the day had demonstrated the hopelessness of 
trying to drive the mules for any length of time through an untrodden and yielding soil, and it 
was determined, as a last chance, to go back to Elax river and ascend the bank, at the' hazard 
of baving to make a long circuit, till some Indian trail should be encountered leading in the 
desired direction, and affording a beaten way practicable to be followed. 

The night spent upon the desert showed that this condemned region was not entirely devoid 
of life. As the sun declined and a pleasanter atmosphere succeeded to the oppressive heat, 
scorpions, spiders, rattlesnakes, and centipedes emerged from their retreats to enjoy the 
evening air. A collector in that department of natural history could have reaped a harvest of 
these reptiles in almost any part of our camp-ground. 

The next day we went back to the river, striking it ten miles above the place where we had 
left It. The return was attended with the same difficulties as the march of the day before 
and I think nothing but the knowledge on the part of the thirsty mules that they were ap- 
proaching water could have made them hold out till the distance was accomplished. The 
valley seemed like an Eden, in contrast with the region that had just been visited, though a 
sorry looking place if compared with the more favored parts of the continent. 

During yesterday we have travelled up the river twenty-five miles. The valley is much cut 
up by ravines and sloughs. There are indications that, at some seasons, there are storms 
which send torrents of water from the plateau across the alluvial lands. The soil in many 
places is impregnated with alkalies and the surface covered with an efflorescence. " 

The blinding glare of the sun upon the white ground seriously affects the vision, and it has 
been found necessary to screen the eyes with muslin shades. 

The bottom is filled with black-tailed deer. A buck was killed to-day measuring six feet 
from the nose to the base of the tail. The venison was of dehghtful flavor, and, though not in 
season, quite tender. Ruins of ancient pueblos have been passed. These vestiges of a former 
race of inhabitants, which are found so widely scattered over the table-lands of New Mexico, 
may be taken as evidence either that the country where they exist can or that it cannot now 
sustain a population; depending upon the theory adopted to account for the disappearance of 
the previous residents. 

At noon to-day we came to the object of our search— a well-beaten Indian trail running 
towards-the north. Camp was pitched at the place where it strikes the river, and it is the 
intention to make the second attempt to-morrow to penetrate the unexplored region. Near by 
are several salt springs, and scattered over the adjacent surface are crystals of excellent fait. 
This accounts for the position of the trail, for it is doubtless here that the Moquis obtain their 
supply of that article. 

Camp 91, Pottery HiM, May 9.— The Indian trail pursued a straight line almost due north, 
and had been sufficiently used to form an easy, well-beaten path, which could be travelled 
without difficulty or fatigue. Eighteen miles brought us to the line of bluffs by which the 
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valley slopes are bounded. There was no appearance of a break till the face of the precipice 
was reached, when a narrow entrance was disclosed that conducted into a ravine bounded by 
walls of brilliant red marl. The road was level for some distance along the gorge, and then a 
steep ascent was reached which brought us, after some diiScult climbing, to the summit. 

About us and extending westward as far as the eye could reach, were the red bluffs, yellow 
sand, and all the direful features previously encountered upon the desert, but in front, only a 
few miles distant, a line of beautiful blue peaks stood like watch-towers upon the verge of a 
pleasant looking region. A green slope between two prominent summits directly ahead led 




Fig. 38— Blue Peaks. 

to an undulating ascent, seen in far perspective and dotted with fantastic crags, the most dis- 
tant of which were tipped with snow. The cool, soft tints of this picturesque landscape were 
in refreshing relief to the glaring colors and desolate monotony of the foreground. 

The march having extended to twenty-five miles, and darkness approaching, we were com- 
pelled to camp just before reaching the entrance to this land of promise. The day had opened 
bright and hot, but taught by experience we were not astonished when at noon a storm set in, 
accompanied with hail and rain and a piercingly cold atmosphere. The rain at night might 
have been an advantage had not the porous soil instantly absorbed every drop. We had 
nothing in which to catch enough water to supply the animals. The icy blast would have 
prevented them from grazing even had there been anything 'to eat, and they looked, if 
possible, more wo-begone than ever when morning came. 

We gladly left the desert and ascended the slope. While advancing, the Blue Peaks rose 
up in front, like ships approached at sea — some in cones and symmetrical castellated shapes, 
and others in irregular masses. We had made six miles, and were looking out eagerly for 
water when we reached a little spring issuing from a rock by the side of the trail. At the 
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•tlieiA^ay>»|^]ifetj;Wth tire same- ease«#|hW;teBefefe* 'Tli-e^^jrf^^sfiftOTea.-.the path and 
.madeit-|£|^l|)'feM. Eight •mil#frdnJtthe.^^ng^Mlf 6^the-.anijnalg, having been without 
:fo0d for.(B&jly.tS^o.,day_s,vtroke completely;:d%^, and'.ca^pswasftnade at the base of a hill 
!A^hera;a;ciump.'0£ cedars l^rniKhedaJsupply;©^^ . . ' ,. , 

^^Jt'^as; again necessaryr^p ^sfefor-.a ■*d■ay,«^hd-;not^Mowb^^^^ niight be to the 

iai^x.t.wfeter, in -the early-mlolrniBgrVe. 8eet.;tbe;^mnle^-.tea(?k ■ to 'the; spring, to, drink' and graze 
•The men-reportedv when.'.'tttev returned; ;«rrthfft^'fthfir^r \h\a- o-vWJt^o. +t,oj:. +t<i. <;^„,-^„ i,„j £ii_: 



<'.:-',•. •... •' . -■""•t""'^"*'"-"y^,;'"i° ".if'^'^s .i« '"' suuiuB ui anxiety. vve 

« -.it ^iMT^^^^f^®"^ ^^^ ^^^^'■- t-'-^notheArd^ty^sljo'dfiHe^-^itho^t- wafer would make' it impossible 
^%%*ti;'?!'andaWnyriskitwouldtbe.lieces&ry:t,o^''k^^ ,■ 

-{- .■■-3?hi^^s^pposed positipn of tJtfe'-iloVis ':iowns--tufjis out/ tor have" beeh erroneous. We should 
.alreaay^accbrdi^g-^tothema'Bs,,bem-.sight.oi±hein'^,'buta.view from the top of the hill, by 
-which _We are e-ncmped, 'discloses. nG^'signgf-of-haljitatiqns:- The Blue Peaks in the direction 
»p| the trail are.np"arly passed, aM'the. coun'tjsy nor,th.wa]rd*r©Qks arid and unpromising, 

Gam^^2, Umestone spring- May 10 -^It-was.,resolyedl'tp^fc'a,|g, a 'idrig. march should no water 
=be;reafc|i>d, and we started.at an: early hottr. Three -&ii4#dmi' camp,. while passing through 
;sp^^» that exhibited- everyindication of «tte» df yn^sg toist^rility, we'feund, at the bot^ 
•^.o^"Qf.* ravine, a: growth- of -young- willows, surrd'uh^mg. same, springs," ahd a patch of fresh 
fg^P^g^«ss. The packs were retopved; VA/trench was dug across the ravine, which filled 
:#%f„^"* ^^ ^ ^®^ hours'- had* enabled- all; .the mules to drink..' -It did not take them long to 
'^*C?^ ^'"'^^^'' ^°*^ apihpTir-.before "noon the packs were replaced andthe march resumed. 
-^ ^th. had again becpm-e-;ha:f d, an^ 'thirteen. miles were accomplished without trouble. This 
ft^^W-Hf to a rough ravdne-tha^ led "^ro-Ugh a limestone ridge to the edge'of a broad valley. 
goipM^^ble grass ^and a.?little gpring'.of water offered sufficient inducement to camp. 
V.:^fiip,^n.went dp^n,. and^thrpolifased" glare-md. mirage disappeared, I discovered with a 
^y^fess two of the-Mbquis to-wng,' eight or ten iniles "distant, upon the summit of a high bluff 
PveAajig-ing the opposite side.'of the valley. They were" bii5,lt;:clP8e to the-edge'of the precipice, 
and.bemg-of the same color asi.hejnjtesu,: it would have been-,. difficult, to distinguish them even 
With a^lass,-' but for the vertical Und'xhof izoiital lines-Pf ■ the; walls*, and buildings. The outlines 
|^f;,the<!losely.-packed:structiires lobkefl-in "the ''dis.taiiPei%e .the towersand battlements of a 
castle,- and their comman4ing\positioh enhanced the picttrSsqg^^effe'cJ;. .When darkness fell, 
cai^p fires— probably those of thelfb.quis herasmen-^eou^'ib^Se'emeeatrered alongthe- further 
side ;6f the- yall6y. ' f ' '';' ■:■.'-.'.■• J-," f • / -;;'/;;.-. "-''v',' ' _■ . •, 

•. G^p^^B^'Moquis pmhlos,Map'fl.-^f]il:.tmyQt^^^ the ;,Wley,,. making- straight for the 
^uebloa;^- For six miles' nPt?^^Mgn.of;.lifJ -was-percfeived;-but .while ascending a hill near the 
baseof thebluff;4;Wo nttfuntM-J^djiahs, and :one-;emalt horse cWged' suddenly upon us, the 
ridersthou*ing^v-6cifer»us..^^Ma^s'|/andeach insisting upon shaking hands . with the whole 
company; ;0ne-6f.them%as^f.es^:fe%-dressed. ■ He'had:pn a..blu^ coat, cotton pants,' a hat 



^.belt Sf. (|irJ3ul^,|,rass plates-' aHd''a; t^"4i;^a|%^aments. "■ In Ms hand was.aflint-Iock musket 
Pf !.m6ient:pattefe- The lit,tle>liv*'«'^..-t.l^M*V,A'^-liA«-..^^ir.ly as, thin as. our inules, but garnished 



B'-r~6d^3feif 

&' most-reinarkable- feature about both 
^Y ..,,...■..,. , . -««-.- ,- - .-1^* -with the. race, .'aW carefully combed.. 

They wer-e^ariPassg-drt*- be «utevi^-fchMf best attife, but cleanliness is sPldom considered by 
Indians as forming any part of the most elaborate toilet. 

I asked the leader to be directed to water, and he pointed to a gap where a ravine appeared 
to run up the bluff rather behind the pueblos, and signified that there we would find an abundance. 
He further informed me that there was an excellent grass camp at the same place. A great 
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deal of pantomime brought about this understanding, and then he signified that we must leave 
the trail and follow him, which we accordingly did, diverging a little to the left from our former 
course. It was the first time we had had a guide since the departure of Ireteba, and it was 
pleasant to be able once more to shift the responsibility of conducting the train to a third party. 

Our new friend had a pleasant, intelligent face which expressed, however, misgivings as to 
our character and object in coming into that unvisited region. He rode along humming to 
himself, with a palpable affectation of being cool and unconcerned, occasionally glancing back 
with a dubious air to see what was going on behind. The two who had been selected to bear 
the brunt of the first interview had, I suppose, brought the horse as a means of escape, for soon 
others of the" tribe, satisfied of our pacific intentions, came up on foot. All were running at the 
top of their speed. They approached to the very sides of the mules, greatly to the alarm of 
those animals, and suddenly brought up to shake hands, commencing with me, and continuing 
through the train. They were clean and nice looking; no particular costume prevailed. Every 
available article acquired by trading with other Indians— for they have no communication with 
whites^ — had been converted into raiment or material for personal adornment. Their figures 
were of medium size and indifferently proportioned, their features strongly marked and homely, 
with an expression generally bright and good-natured. Thirty or forty joined us, and the 
cortege in a little while became of considerable length. - . 

The face of the bluff, upon the summit of which the town was perched, was cut up and 
irregular. We were led through a passage that wound among some low hillocks of sand and 
rock that extended half-way to the top. Large flocks of sheep were passed; all but one or two 
were jet black, presenting, when together, a singular appearance. It did not seem possible, 
while ascending through the sand-hills, that a spring could be found in such a dry looking place, 
but presently a crowd was seen collected upon a mound before a small plateau, in the centre of 
which was a circular reservoir, fifty feet in diameter, lined with masonry, and filled with pure 
cold water. The basin was fed from a pipe connecting with some source of supply upon the 
summit of the mesa. The Moquis looked amiably on while the mules were quenching their 
thirst, and then my guide informed me that he would conduct us to a grazing camp. Continuing 
to ascend we came to another reservoir, smaller but of more elaborate construction and finish. 
Prom this, the guide said, they got their drinking water, the other reservoir being intended for 
animals. Between the two the face of the bluff had been ingeniously converted into terraces. 
These were faced with neat masonry, and contained gardens, each surrounded with a raised 
edge so as to retain water upon the surface. Pipes from the reservoirs permitted them at any 
time to be irrigated. 

Peach trees were growing upon the terraces and in the hollows below. A long flight of stone 
steps, with sharp turns that could easily be defended, was built into the face of the precipice, 
and led from the upper reservoir to the foot of the town. The scene, rendered animated by 
the throngs of Indians in their gaily-colored dresses, was one of the most remarkable I had ever 
witnessed. My state of admiration was interrupted by the guide, who told me, to my astonish- 
ment, that we had reached the camp-ground. Besides the danger of the mules trampling upon 
and ruining the gardens, it was no place to stop, inasmuch as there was not a blade of grass. I 
called the attention of the Indian to the latter fact, which he did not appear to have considered. 
While he was reflecting upon the matter, we were joined by a pleasant looking middle-aged 
man, with a handsome shell suspended to his neck, and a kind of baton in his hand, whom I 
supposed to be a chief. Like the rest, he shook hands all around, and held a consultation with 
the guide and with the crowd generally about the grass. They finally concluded that there 
was plenty a little further ahead, and we proceeded around the ascent by a side trail that led 
away from the pueblo. In ten minutes a spot was reached which all agreed was the best 
grazing camp the country afforded. I no longer wondered that their one horse looked so thin. 
A single animal could scarcely have existed for three days upon all the grass in the neighbor- 
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hood. Some distance back in the valley I had seen a small patch of grass, and now signified to 
the troubled looking Indians that I would send the train back, and let the mules be driven to 
the reservoir when they needed water. I also told them that Dr. Newberry, Mr. Egloffstein 
and myself would visit their houses before following the rest of the party to the camp This 
arrangement seemed satisfactory, and the chief, accompanied by several friends, led the way 
with an inconvenient alacrity, considering the steepness of the ascent. The stone steps being 
surmounted, we came upon a level summit, and had the walls of the pueblo upon one side and 
an extensive and beautiful view upon the other. Without giving us time to admire the scene, 
the Indians led us to a ladder planted against the centre of the front face of the pueblo. The 
town IS nearly square, and surrounded by a stone wall fifteen feet high, the top of which forms 
a landing extending around the whole. Mights of stone steps led from the first to a second 
anding, upon which the doors of the houses open. Mounting the stairway opposite to the 
ladder, the chief crossed to the nearest door and ushered us into a low apartment from which 
two or three others opened towards the interior of the dwelling. Our host courteously asked 
us to be seated upon some skins spread along the floor against the wall, and presently his wife 
brought in a vase of water and a tray filled with a singular substance that looked more like 
sheets of thm blue wrapping paper rolled up into bundles than anything else that I had ever 
seen I learned afterwards that it was made from corn meal, ground very fine, made into a 
gruel and poured over a heated stone to be baked. When dry it has a surface slightly 
polished like paper. The sheets are folded and rolled together, and form the staple article of 
tood with the Moquis Indians. 

As the dish was intended for our entertainment, and looked clean, we all partook of it It 
had a delicate fresh-bread flavor, and was not at all unpalatable, particularly when eaten with 
salt After we had eaten and drank, Mr. Egloffstein took a pipe from his pocket, which was 
filled and passed around. I noticed, then and afterwards, that the Moquis, when commencing 
to smoke, bow with solemnity towards each point of the compass. While they were engaged 
with the pipe we had a chance to examine the contents of the apartment. The room was fifteen 
feet by ten; the walls were made of adobes; the partitions of substantial beams; the floor laid 
with clay. In one corner were a fireplace and chimney. Everything was clean and tidy. Skins 
bows and arrows, quivers, antlers, blankets, articles of clothing and ornament, were hanging 
from the walls or arranged upon shelves. Vases, flat dishes, and gourds filled with meal or 
water were standing along one side of the room. At the other end was a trough divided into 
compartments, m each of which was a sloping stone slab two or three feet square for grinding 
corn upon. In a recess of an inner room was piled a goodly store of corn in the ear. I noticed 
among other things, a reed musical instrument with a bell-shaped end like a clarionet and a 
pair of painted drumsticks tipped with gaudy feathers. Another inner room appeared to be a 
sleeping apartment, but this being occupied by females we did not enter, though the Indians 
seemed to be pleased rather than otherwise at the curiosity evinced during the close inspection 
of their dwelling and furniture. 

While Mr. Bglofi-stein was making a sketch of the place and its owners, I had a talk with the 
latter Spreading out a map of the country we had been exploring, I pointed out our route 
and the places with which I supposed they were familiar. They seemed to comprehend and 
the chief designated upon the map the positions of the six Moquis pueblos. I told him' that 
we wished to go further to the north, and he signified that four days' travel in that direction 
would bring us to a large river. Whether there were watering places between it was difficult 
from his signs to determine. I then asked for a guide, promising a mule to any one that would 
accompany me, whereupon he said that he would be ready to go himself early the next morning 
A bargain was likewise made for some sheep, which they agreed to send to camp, receiving^ 
blanket in exchange for each animal, ^ ^ 

Then we went out upon the landing, and by another flight of steps ascended to the roof where 
16 1 ' 
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we beheld a magnificent panorama. The San Francisco mountain, the valley and canon of Flax 
river, and the plateaus to the north and east were all visible, the most distant objects appearing 
distinct and well defined through the transparent atmosphere. Several trails radiated from the 
foot of the bluff in perfectly straight lines, and could be traced a long way over the level sur- 
face. One conducted to the canon of Flax river and doubtless to the Yampais village; another, 
the chief told us, was the trail of the Apaches; another, that of the Coyoteros; a fourth came 
from Zuni, and still further east was the Navajo trail leading to Fort Defiance. 

We learned that there were seven towns ; that the name of that which we were visiting was 

Mooshahneh. A second smaller town was half a mile distant; two miles westward was a third, 

which had been seen from camp the evening before. Five or six miles to the northeast a bluff 

was pointed out as the location of three others; and we were informed that the last of the seven, 

^ Oraybe, was still further distant, on the trail towards the great river. 

From these heights, the ascent to which is so difBcult and so easily defended, the Moquis 
can overlook the surrounding country, and descry, at a vast distance, the approach of strangers. 
The towns themselves would be almost impregnable to an Indian assault. Each pueblo is built 
around a rectangular court, in which we suppose are the springs that furnish the supply to the 
reservoirs. The exterior walls, which are of stone, have no openings, and would have to be 
scaled or battered down before access could be gained to the interior. 

The successive stories are setback, one behind the other. The lower rooms are reached 
through trap-doors from the first landing. The houses are three rooms deep, and open upon 
the interior court. The arrangement is as strong and compact as could well be devised, but 
as the court is common, and the landings are separated by no partitions, it involves a certain 
community of residence. The strength of the position unfortunately does not protect the 
animals upon the plains below, and our friends informed us, with rueful faces, that the 
Comanches and Navajoes had driven off a great deal of their stock during the previous year. 
The Moquis do not look warlike, and but for their natural and artificial defences would doubtless 
long ago have been exterminated by their powerful and aggressive neighbors. 

Curious faces were peering at us from the openings and landings during these observations. 
Many of the women and girls made their appearance; all but one or two having previously 
kept out of sight. The hair of the young girls is gathered into large knots, or rather knobs, one 
at each corner of the forehead, which gives them an odd appearance, but their skins are rather 
fair and their faces pretty. They are quiet and retiring; were neat in their appearauce, and 
prepossessing in expression and manner. The whole tribe are of a much lighter hue than any 
Indians met upon our route. 

Having made a long visit, we descended to camp, inviting the chief and two of his friends 
to go with us, which they did, taking us down by a more direct route than that by which we 
had ascended. The sheep were soon forthcoming, according to agreement, and several brought 
bags of corn and little packages of dried peaches to trade. Some beautiful and really valuable 
Navajo blankets were also offered, and readily exchanged for a woollen shirt, or some common 

article of apparel. 

The three who accompanied us down I invited into my tent and regaled with bread and 
molasses, which they ate greedily. They had scarcely commenced when as many as the tent 
could' hold entered without invitation and joined in the repast. 

Like the Zuni Indians, the Moquis have albinos among them. A woman with a fair light 
complexion and hair has been in camp this evening. It seemed incredible that she could be of 
Indian parentage, but the cases are by no means rare in the pueblos of New Mexico. 

Satisfied with the conduct of the chief, I gave him a red sash, which excited great admira- 
tion. He then departed, promising to be in camp early in the morning, ready to accompany 

us as guide. 

The day has been still and clear, and the heat intense. It is hard to realize that the region 
about us was covered with snow but forty-eight hours ago, and that we were nearly frozen by 
the cold wind and pelting sleet. 
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CHAPTER X. 

MOQUIS TO FORT DEFIANCE -CONCLUSION 

Departure from first town. — Moquis valley. — Mode of agriculture. — Oraybe. — Interference of chief. — Refusal of mo- 

QUIS TO ACCOMPANY PARTY — ReNEWAL OF JOURNEY — OrAYBB GARDENS. — VlBW OF COUNTRY NORTHWARD. — ATTEMPT TO CROSS 
MOQUIS DESERT. — WaNT OF WATER. — NECESSITY OF GOING BACK. — CoAL BEDS. — TeGUA. — HaBITS AND CHARACTER OF MOQUIS. — 

Difference op language. — Peach orchard spring. — Navajoes. — White rock spring. — Navajo territory. — Lake and 
STREAMS.— Arrival at fort defiance. — Theft and restoration. — Troubles with navajo Indians. — Completion of expedi- 
tion. — Return of party to east. — Trip to California. — Fort yuma — Steamer explorer. — Voyage to new york. 

Camp 94, Oraybe, May 12. — This morning the Moquis were in camp exhibiting an insatia- 
ble curiosity to see everything that was going on. Our promised guide did not come with 
the others, and I supposed he was preparing himself for the journey. Corn meal was brought 
in for trade, and one individual opening his blanket disclosed a dozen fresh eggs, for which he 
found a ready sale. 

The mules had to be driven to the reservoirj and it was late before the train was in readi- 
ness to move. The chief still did not appear. I began to fear he was going to disappoint us; 
and after watching the place of descent from the town for a quarter of an hour, finding that he 
did not come in sight, determined to wait no longer. 

It was difficult to decide which direction to take. I inquired of the Indians for the trail to 
Oraybe, but they could not or would not understand, and no one would consent to lead the 
way. Concluding to pursue a northwest course, we started through the sand-hills; following, 
as nearly as possible, that direction, but had scarcely ridden a hundred yards when the chief 
appeared over the brow of a hill, running, as the Indians had done on the day before, at full 
speed. He rushed to the head of the train, shook hands, told me that he had to go back to 
his house, but would soon overtake us by a short cut; ordered a boy near by to guide us mean- 
while, and disappeared as rapidly as he had approached. 

Under the guidance of the lad we followed a sinuous and difficult road through the hills that 
form the slope from the bluffs to the plain below. The trail led close to a second town whose 
inhabitants were gathered on the walls and housetops to gaze at us as we passed. 

Two more reservoirs were seen, and several gardens and peach orchards. A few miles of 
tedious travelling brought us to the edge of the valley. The chief here overtook us, and a mule 
was furnished to him upon which he mounted and led the way. 

The country now traversed was the most promising looking for agricultural purposes of any 
yet seen. It had nearly all been under cultivation. Immense fields were passed, and our 
guide stopped constantly to gossip with his neighbors who were busy planting corn. 

Their method of doing this was very primitive. With a sharp stick a hole was punched in 
the ground a foot deep, and the corn dropped in and covered up. No women were engaged 
in the labor. Unlike other tribes of Indians, the men do the out-of-door work, leaving to the 
females the care of the households, the spinning, weaving, sewing, &c. At the end of a few 
miles Oraybe came in sight; it was larger than the other pueblos. Though we had made but 
a short march, several mules gave out and could not be driven even without their packs. The 
scanty grass of the three preceding days had taken away the remnant of strength left to them. 
We had to camp, though the pasturage was neither good nor abundant. 

The Oraybe reservoirs are a mile or two distant, but we shall pass one to-morrow and be 
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able to water the animals and fill the kegs as we go by. A large number of the citizens came 
to see ns. I subsequently learned that one of them was the chief, but he did not accost any 
one nor «eem desirous of making acquaintances. It was apparent that he was out of humor, 
and the chief that had guided us informed me that the other, who seems to be the senior of all 
had objected to any of the tribe accompanying the expedition north, on the ground that 
there was no water, that the country was bad, that we would have to travel several days before 
we would come to a river, and that if we did reach it the mules could not get to the bank. 
Arguments and promises were vain. The Oraybe continued to express disapproval, and his 
influence seemed to be all-powerful. His ill temper increased as the discussion proceeded, and 
at last he left in a sulk and went home. I then had a talk with the other. He was friendly 
in his manner, but said that he could not go while his superior objected, and intimated, if I 
understood him aright that the Oraybe captain had some reason for not being well disposed 
towards Americans. He said that there was a water hole a long day's journey off where we 

blnd^ r h" l.T' '/i *'1 '' *'" P""* '•^ "^"^^ ^^'^' -' -<J tl'^* t^-« -- a trail 
beyond which could be followed as well without guidance as with it. He persisted that there 

would be a march of three or four days without water before reaching the river. As nearly as 

I have been able to judge they consider a day's march thirty miles. If his statement is true, 

settled' ''" '''''"'^ '° *^' ^"^'^'"^ '°'''^^*^°° °^ *^" '"'^'"^ '^^^^ ^^ considered as 

The Oraybe Indians are more quiet than their brethren of Mooshahneh. They collect in a 
circle to witness anything that may be going on, but are almost silent, and when they speak or 
laugh do so in a suppressed tone, like children under restraint. There is much uniformity of 
dress All are wrapped in Navajo blankets, with broad white and dark stripes, and a crowd 
at a distance looks like the face of a stratified rock. 

The external and internal arrangements of the houses are like those of the other town, but 
there is generally less neatness and thrift in the appearance both of the place and its inhabitants. 

Camp 95, Orayhe gardens May 13.-Neither of the chiefs appeared in camp this morning, 
nor many of their tribe. They are late risers, and we were off soon after sunrise. Nol 
expecting to be furnished with a guide, it had been determined what course to take, and we 
skirted the eastern base of the bluff in order to follow a deep depression that has been noticed 
extending towards the northwest. We had proceeded a mile, when an Indian came running after 
us He^said that he had been despatched by the Oraybe chief to conduct us to the next water 
and we began to think the old fellow less churlish than he had appeared, and gladly availed 
ourselves ofhis civility and ofthe new-comer's knowledge. , 

Selacting a course amongst numerous intersecting trails, that would have puzzled a stranger 
considerably he led the way to the east of the bluff on which Oraybe stands. Eight or 4e 
miles brought the train to an angle formed by two faces of the precipice. At the foot was a 
reservoir, and a broad road winding up the steep ascent. On either side the bluffs were cut 
into terraces, and laid out into gardens similar to those seen at Mooshahneh, and, like them 
irrigated from an upper reservoir. The whole reflected great credit upon Moquis ingenuit; 
and skill in the department of engineering. The walls of the terraces and reservoirs were of 
partially dressed stone, well and strongly built, and the irrigating pipes conveniently arranged. 
The little gardens were neatly laid out. Two or three men and as many women were working 
111 them as we passed. ^ 

The steep hill completely broke down the animals, and we had to camp upon the brink of the 
mesa above. I rewarded the Indian handsomely, and tried to persuade him to continue with 
us to-morrow He has consented, but looks as though he meant to break his word. Our 

^^izizt^Tj;:::''' °'"^^"^^^ '"^ '-'-'^'^ -' ^-^^^ -- ^^-^ *« ^- -i^^- 

While on the road to-day the guide pointed out a place where the Navajoes had recently 
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made a descent upon the Moquis flocks. He had himself been herding at the time, and showed 
me two scars upon his sides from wounds received in the engagement. The herders had been 
utterly routed, and retreated to their pueblo, while the conquerers made off with all their stock. 
The country to the north and northwest is rolling for some miles, and then there are elevated 
plateaus rising in successive steps. The most remote appears to be sixty miles off, and higher 
than any table-land that has been passed. Distant peaks can be seen a little east of north. The 
Indians have said that the trail runs northwest, and that it is the only practicable route by 
which upper portions of the river can be attained. Such a course would bring us, at the end 
of ninety miles, opposite to the point where we struck the Cascade river, and only about fifty 
miles distant from it, though we would have travelled, in heading the canon and side canons 
of Flax river, nearly three hundred miles. 




Fig. 39. — View north from Gray be Gardens. 

Camp 97, Orayhe gardens, May 15. — No Indians came again to camp. The guide, before 
leaving, had told a Mexican that the distance to the river was more than a hundred miles, and 
that the only watering place was about twenty-five miles from Oraybe. Preferring to see for 
ourselves the condition of the country, we pursued the same general course as before, towards 
the northwest. The top of the mesa on which we had been encamped proved to be very 
narrow, and before we had travelled a mile we came to its northern edge, where there were 
the usual precipice and foot-hills forming the descent to a broad valley. Here, also, the bluffs 
had been formed into terraced gardens and reservoirs. The descent was steep and diflScult. 
The valley furnished better grass than any seen since leaving Flax river, but the soil was soft 
and the travelling laborious. We crossed the low land and ascended the opposite mesa. The 
trail was found, and its course followed for ten or eleven miles, when most of the mules again 
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gave out, and became unable to proceed. It was cloudy and cool. They had had rest, tolerable 
grazing, and water during the previous day and night, but it was evident that their strength 
was gone. 

There were no indications of water ahead. The country could be seen for a great distance, 
and, as far as the eye could reach, exhibited only line after line of arid mesas. In a ravine, 
not far from camp, appeared to be the watering place spoken of by the Moquis. Water had 
recently existed there, but there was none to be found now. 

To fully test the practicability of proceeding further, and at the same time to avoid what 
might be an unnecessary march of the whole train northwards, two experienced water hunters, 
mounted on the least broken down mules, rode ahead to explore. If they found water they 
were to send up a smoke as a signal for the train to advance. They travelled about twenty 
miles, finding a deserted Indian encampment, where water had been at some seasons, but which 
was then perfectly dry. From the point where they halted, on the summit of a lofty plateau, 
the country could be overlooked for fifty or sixty miles, and there was every indication that it 
was a waterless desert. 

There was no alternative but to return; and the next morning we retraced our way and 
encamped near the northern Oraybe gardens, at the edge of the large valley. We have 
remained here for a day to let the mules rest and graze before undertaking the trip to Port 
Defiance. As it is, we half anticipate reaching that place on foot. 

The Oraybe chief, gratified at the fulfilment of his prediction in regard to the impracticability 
of the trip northward, has been to visit us, and comported himself with much amiabihty. 
He told me that he would send a guide to show us the best route to Port Defiance, and I 
accordingly regaled him with the best the camp aiforded. He ate till he could eat no' more, 
and then stowed away what was lelft in the folds of his blanket. 

Several of the tribe have been working in the gardens and tending the sheep during the day. 
•In the former labor the women as well as the men assist. The walls of the terraces and the 
gardens themselves are kept in good order and preservation. The stone and earth for con- 
struction and repairs they carry in blankets upon their shoulders from the valley below. The 
soil is of a poor character, and the amount which they extract from it speaks well for their 
perseverance and industry. Both turkeys and chickens have been seen in the pueblos. They 
have the material for excellent subsistence if they choose to avail themselves of it. 

In the neighborhood are beds of coal, whicli Dr. Newberry thinks of a character to burn well, 
but they appear to have no idea of the value of these deposits, although wood for culinary and 
other purposes has to be transported from a distance of several miles. We have tried, but with 
doubtful success, to make them comprehend the worth of the fuel close at hand. 

Camp 98, near Tegua, May 17.— Climbing the bluff south of camp and descending the opposite 
side of the mesa, we were joined by the promised Moquis guide, who came up, according to 
what appears an invariable custom, at the last moment and in a great hurry. 

When the place was reached where the trail turned west to go to Oraybe, I asked the guide 
if he could not take a short cut to Tegua, (the most eastern pueblo,) which the Moquis chief 
had said was on the trail to Port Defiance. He said that he could, and struck off toward the 
east. In ascending a mesa, five or six miles beyond, an almost impassable precipice was en- 
countered, but the mules, after sundry falls, succeeded in reaching the summit. Beyond was a 
valley nine or ten miles wide, and upon the opposite side a plateau with three Moquis towns 
standing in a line upon the top. We camped three miles from them ; sending the mules to their 
reservoir for water. The valley was well covered with grass. Large flocks of sheep attested 
the wealth of the citizens of this department of Moquis. Almost the entire population came to 
see us, evincing the greatest curiosity at everything they witnessed. In dress and general 
appearance they have a smarter look than the citizens of the other towns, and seem to be more 
well-to-do in the world . All the Moquis have small hands and feet, but ordinary figures. Their 
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hair IS fine and glossy. Many have an Italian physiognomy. The men wear loose cotton 
trowsers, and frequently a kind of blonse for an upper garment, over which they throw a blanket 
The dress of the women is invariably a loose black woollen gown, with a gold-colored stripe 
around the waist and the bottom of the skirt. The stripe is of cotton, which they grow in 
small quantities. The material of the dress is of their own weaving. 

They seem to be a harmless, well-meaning people, industrious at times, though always ready 
for a lounge and gossip. They are honest, so far that they do not steal, but their promises are 
not^ to be rehed upon. They want force of character and the courageous qualities which the 
Zunians and some other Pueblo Indians have the credit of possessing. Their chiefs exercise a 
good deal of authority, but by what tenure they hold their power, or how many there are we 
could not learn. ' 

A singular statement made by the Moquis is, that they do not all speak the same language. 
At Oraybe some of the Indians actually professed to be unable to understand what was said by 
the Mooshahneh chief, and the latter told me that the language of the two towns was different. 
At Tegua they say that a third distinct tongue is spoken. These Indians are identical in race* 
manners, habits, and mode of living. They reside within a circuit of ten miles, and, save for 
the occasional visit of a member of some other tribe, have been for centuries isolated from the 
rest of the world, and it would seem almost incredible that the inhabitants of the different 
pueblos should not preserve a system of intercourse. If what they say is true, it would appear 
that this is not done. Tegua and the two adjacent towns are separated by a few miles from 
Mooshahneh and another pair. Oraybe is at a little greater distance from both. Bach place, 
depending upon its internal strength, is independent as regards defence. The people are 
indolent and apathetic, and have abandoned the habit of visiting each other till the languages 
which, with all Indian tribes, are subject to great mutations, have gradually become dissimilar. 
Camp 99, Feach Orchard spring, May 18.— Passing by the reservoir to water the mules and 
fill the kegs, we were joined by the Teguan chief and several of his friends. The guide 
having disappeared during the night, I asked for him, and was told by the chief that • it would 
be unsafe for one or two of them to take the trip alone, but that he himself and nine others 
were going to the fort as soon as they could have some corn ground, and make other prepara- 
tions, and that they would join us at the first watering place, which we would reach about 
noon. There was little doubt in the minds of any who heard this statement^ that it was a 
wholesale fiction, but he pointed out the direction of the best route to Port Defiance, and 
bidding the Moquis good-bye, we followed the course that had been designated. The chief 
accompanied us a short distance, and at parting renewed the assurance that ten of his people 
would overtake us before night. Crossing the valley in a nearly easterly direction, at the foot 
of the bluff upon the opposite side we reached a large and excellent spring about the time our 
friend had indicated. 

The ravine is the prettiest spot seen for many a day, covered with rich turf, shaded by 
peach trees and surrounded by large gooseberry bushes. The Avater is clear and cold • the 
trail from Tegua has been plain and deeply cut, showing constant travel. After reaching camp 
two Navajoes rode in upon horses that we had seen yesterday hobbled near the Moquis 
pueblo. I supposed at first that they had stolen them, but a soldier told me that he had seen 
one of the men at Mooshahneh, and that the Moquis had told him that there were two or three 
Navajoes there on a visit. 

That the latter should have the face to go to Moquis so soon after the recent foray speaks 
well for their boldness, but does not indicate much spirit on the part of the others. The two that 
came to see us were merry, impudent looking knaves ; they ate, and smoked, and laughed, and 
finally asked for a glass of liquor as independently as though they were at a tavern. It was 
impossible to put them down : favors or rebuffs made the same or rather no impression ; they 
received all with a grinning indifference that would have been good-natured, had it not been 
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